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DESIRABLE COOPERATION BETWEEN EDUCA- 
TIONISTS AND MATHEMATICIANS’ 


By Professor E. R. HEDRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


INTRODUCTION 

THE very topic of this paper, coopera- 
tion between educationists and mathema- 
ticians, will undoubtedly arouse skepticism 
if not opposition in some minds. That 
there is a spirit of uncompromising oppo- 
sition, not to say hostility, on the part of 
many academic men toward all that calls 
itself education may as well be admitted. 
That there is equally blind and doctrinaire 
opposition to all mathematics on the part 
of some educators is all too patent. Co- 
operation between forces thus not only 
separated, but even—in the minds of many 
—fundamentally opposed, may seem in- 
deed visionary. 

On the other hand, however, I believe 
that intelligent minds dealing with the 
same data will, in the end, reach results 
that are approximately in unison. Nor is 
intelligence lacking, as the more fanatical 
in either group might hold, on either side. 
What is lacking to a far greater degree is 
a sincere desire to know the sound views of 
the best thinkers in the group not one’s 
own. Men in mathematics (or in any 
other academic subject) read infrequently 


1 Address delivered at Syracuse, New York, be- 
fore the Section of Education of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, June, 
1932. 


any educational literature; they learn 
usually only of those flamboyant excesses 
of statement which attain newspaper noto- 
riety; these do not represent, ordinarily, 
the best educational opinion. Men in edu- 
cation ordinarily read little that is written 
by subject-matter teachers, nor do they 
commonly hear such men speak in their 
conventions. It seemed to me to be an ex- 
cellent sign of a better era when Dean Uhl, 
secretary of Section Q (Education) of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, informed me that the council of 
that section had passed formal resolutions 
at the Washington meeting in December, 
1931, to secure subject-matter teachers as 
speakers, in part, at such meetings of edu- 
cators. 

This and other similar actions, and the 
kind reactions to attempts of my own to 
address such gatherings, has reassured me, 
and has fixed my determination to work 
for proper cooperation and mutual under- 
standing. In particular, it has led me to 
accept the invitation extended by Dean 
Uhl, your secretary, to speak before you 
to-day. It may be, of course, that the 
apparent approval of colleagues in the field 
of education arises mainly from the novelty 
of any educational utterance by an aca- 
demic man. Samuel Johnson once said of 
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a dog that could walk on its hind legs: ‘‘It 
is not that he does it so well that makes us 
wonder at it, but that he does it at all.’’ I 
shall feel that I have won some degree of 
approval if you could conclude by wishing 
that other dogs would try walking in this 
inelegant fashion! 


PROPAGANDA 

I shall not be sorry if it appears to you 
that what I shall say is not in the best ora- 
torical form. I have myself criticized bit- 
terly those who have used the devices and 
tricks of oratory to sway educational gath- 
erings toward this or that favorite theory 
of the orator, or against some subject (e.g., 
mathematics) that he dislikes. In educa- 
tion, and in mathematies as well, spectacu- 
lar orations lead to no good end: pro or 
con, they reek too much of the patent- 
medicine type of literature; pro or con, 
they contain in themselves their own con- 
demnations, in that they show ev:dent bias, 
in that they are all too evidently only 
propaganda. 

Such propaganda is not scientific study. 
Glorifications of mathematics that claim 
for it a subtle alchemy that is to cure all 
mental ills display total disregard for the 
simplest and best proven of all the results 
of modern psychology. Condemnations of 
every variety of mathematics are equally 
futile; they ignore the fact that modern 
civilization and life is highly quantitative 
in character, or else they assume definitions 
of mathematics which do not inelude its 
principal function: the training in think- 
ing about quantitative situations. 

Scientific study demands dispassionate 
approach. Oratory is conspicuously lack- 
ing in that quality. Those who show un- 
reasoning animosity, be it mathematicians 
in their attitude toward educational prin- 
ciples, or educationists in their attitude 
toward mathematies, disqualify themselves 
by that fact alone from any participation 
in a real solution of the problem of the 
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teaching of mathematics in the schools. 
Strangely enough, I know men in each 
group who will justify propaganda, who 
will defend the making of exaggerated 
statements from such a platform as this— 
statements which the speaker himself does 
not believe. I know whereof I speak, and 
I am not myself exaggerating. I hold that 
such oratorical exaggeration, that the use 
of such violent statements that are not sin- 
cere, is a bar against any true solution of 
the problems that confront us; that it is, 
indeed, immoral. 

The eventual solution of the problem of 
mathematical teaching in schools of all 
grades depends upon the condemnation of 
such practices by each group, and upon the 
formation of a working body of men from 
both of the groups who will forego preju- 
dice and group interest, and who will 
strive to establish, not by orations before 
audiences, but by dispassionate study, 
common principles in education and in 
mathematics that a.e true, lasting, and 
thus acceptable to all intelligent persons. 


EFFECTS ON THE PUBLIC 


The effects upon the public of the well- 
nigh disgraceful attacks and oratorical 
condemnations of each group by some 
members of the other, seem to me to be self- 
evident and very regrettable. We mathe- 
maticians (and others of our academic 
brethren), that is, some of the least 
thoughtful and least diplomatic among us, 
have decried all that bears the name edu- 
cation. You in education, that is, some of 
the least thoughtful and most ruthless 
among you, have demanded the elimination 
of all mathematics from school curricula. 
Some have decried one subject after an- 
other: all ancient language, history, all 
modern language, science, until the public, 
if they take all such utterances as repre- 
senting the majority opinion of leaders in 
education (as they do not), may wonder 
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what of our secondary education has real 
worth. 

The public is less well informed than are 
the members of either of our groups—less 
thoughtful, less concerned. They will not 
make the distinctions I have implied above, 
between the unwarranted exaggerations of 
a few and the sound opinions of the major- 
ity of leading minds. Newspapers will 
print, quite by preference, the most bizarre 
and ill-conceived ideas in education, just as 
they will print quite by preference some 
crazy attempt to prove some new trisection 
of an angle, rather than any sound mathe- 
matics. Let some professor of education 
announce over a radio broadeast, as one 
did last spring, that nearly all arithmetic 
is foolish and should be eliminated from all 
schools, and every newspaper from Maine 
to California will print it in a box with 
scare headlines, as the latest educational 
discovery, much to the delight of every 
dear little bad boy of the comic-strip vari- 
ety. The public hears that. They hear 
when another traveling orator pronounces 
against the modern languages. They hear 
when still another decries all history except 
current American history. 

At just this time, the public looks 
askance, and it may well look askance, at 
leadership in every field in this country: 
in finance, in economics, in politics, in 
every phase of public life. What, then, of 
our schools? What of our leaders in 
education? If academic men decry educa- 
tionists and their works, and _ likewise 
eduecationists deery and belittle academic 
subjects, shall the public not conclude that 
educational leadership also is insincere and 
untrustworthy? Certainly oratorical ex- 
aggerations and violent statements that are 
not sincere are an injury to the cause of 
all edueation. Such irresponsible pro- 
nouncements by men who claim educational 
leadership lead naturally to distrust of the 
school system, and of school leadership. If 
they go unchecked, curtailment of school 
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systems is to be expected in this trying 
period, with its partially justified outery 
against the waste of public money and 
against exorbitant taxation. Should harm 
come to our schools from such pronounce- 
ments, the alleged educational leaders who 
have made them will have themselves to 
blame. 

One serious difficulty that thwarts re- 
form of leadership in every walk of life is 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to men in our 
own particular group. Bankers defend 
the practices of other bankers, even when 
they would not commit the same acts; law- 
yers defend legal practices which they 
themselves would not assist; statesmen de- 
fend politicians whose acts they privately 
deplore; honest business men defend many 
a business practice that is not ethical, be- 
cause it seems necessary to protect the 
whole business world. We in mathematics 
are not free from this tendency to defend 
our own brethren even in wrong-doing; it 
is quite common, for example, to whitewash 
and to accept (for college entrance, say) 
courses in geometry that are purely mem- 
ory exercises, courses in algebra that con- 
tain no training in quantitative thinking. 
You in education maintain silence when a 
widely known educational speaker makes 
sweeping statements that are unjustified, 
even on educational principles alone. 

Such ‘‘class loyalties’’ are particularly 
dangerous at this time of great public 
stress, with its changing standards and its 
overthrow of all that stands for ‘‘author- 
ity.’’ In such a period, we may reap either 
good or evil. Evil, if we persist in glori- 
fication of our own, and condemnation of 
all else; good, if the stress forces us to un- 
selfish and scientific revaluation of school 
subjects. It is precisely for such a health- 
ier program that I am pleading. Unbiased 
planning by joint groups, suggested above, 
may lead to weeding out of bad practices, 
without emotional excesses or injuries to 
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the schools, and may result in actual econo- 
mies now vitally needed. 


. INSTANCES OF NEEDED REFORMS 


Having spoken against class loyalty and 
against propaganda, I shall not myself in- 
dulge in them. I wish to mention, on the 
contrary, instances of false practice that 
eall for reform; and I shall be as free to 
cite our own mistakes as to criticize those 
of other groups. 

I have referred above to our own com- 
mon practice of defending and accepting 
courses in geometry that are little more 
than memory exercises, courses in algebra 
that have degenerated into pure formal- 
isms. A still wider error that is very com- 
mon and that must be stamped out at all 
costs is the maintenance and the defense of 
the worst forms of ‘‘discipline’’ as a mo- 
tive for mathematical teaching. We give 
lip-service to the established doctrine of 
psychology that the old theory of disci- 
pline is wrong, but we still rise to defend 
those who practice it. It is true, of course, 
that ‘‘discipline’’ in a newer, saner sense 
is wholly defensible, and true that transfer 
of training does exist, if we can discover 
just how and when. But these truths must 
not be used to cover up and to excuse the 
persistence of the worst form of discipli- 
nary teaching, which holds that work in 
and of itself is the prime object, that topics 
should be selected because of their diffi- 
culty, that drill on any topic is equally 
good, whether the topic itself have merit 
otherwise or not. Such an attitude does 
exist in many mathematical classrooms; it 
has given an evil reputation to mathemat- 
ics, not alone to small boys, but also to an 
enlightened public and to sound leaders of 
education. 

Hand-in-hand with this worst and most 
wide-spread abortion of mathematical 
teaching goes what appears to me to be 
equally false practice on the part of educa- 
This is the very common practice 


tionists. 
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of allowing mathematics to be taught by 
persons not prepared in mathematics. 
How shall such persons teach, except the 
formalities? How shall a teacher of alge- 
bra, knowing little of mathematics beyond 
how to solve the problems in the text-book, 
have any other guide than ‘‘discipline’’ in 
the selection of topics? 

This sin, the employment by thousands 
of teachers of mathematics who are un- 
trained in mathematics, lies at the door of 
educationists. State laws for certification 
of teachers do not require that the appli- 
cant teach subjects which he has studied 
(except in home economics, art and asso- 
ciated subjects). Such laws are defended 
on the ground that the smaller schools can 
not hire teachers qualified in each subject. 
I do not believe that this is the real 
ground, however. In the first place, the 
bad practice just described is quite com- 
mon in the larger cities, as the Federal 
Survey now being conducted will show. 
Again, even if the smaller schools needed 
such lax provision, it could be secured in 
any state by the simple device of legisla- 
tion based on the sizes of the cities affected, 
as is done in many other connections. 

The acceptance of teachers untrained in 
the subject to be taught comports badly 
with the established educational doctrine 
that interest in the thing studied is a prime 
requisite for the learning process. Yet we 
tolerate as teachers of many a subject, and 
in particular of mathematics, who have 
definitely shown, by their own avoidance of 
it in their college training, that they them- 
selves are not interested in it. The most 
striking instance of hypocrisy of which I 
know is the spectacle of a teacher, himself 
demonstrably lacking in interest in mathe- 
matics, standing before a class of children, 
‘‘inspiring’’ them with ‘‘interest’’ in the 
subject. 

A companion practice that is forcing 
disciplinary teaching in its worst form 
upon our schools, and in particular upon 
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mathematical teaching, is that of rating 
the teachers in school systems on the basis 
of the ability of children in their classes to 
pass so-called ‘‘standardized’’ tests, and 
official state or university examinations. Is 
it not clear that this leads to disciplinary 
teaching? Why, then, do men in education 
defend it? Is it not because of that ‘‘class 
loyalty’’ which makes you hesitate to con- 
demn practices of those in your own 
group? 

Until the situations which I have de- 
seribed above are remedied, there is little 
use in talking about the details of other 
desirable changes in mathematical teach- 
ing. To what purpose shall I expound 
details concerning the incommensurable 
eases in geometry, for example, to audi- 
ences of teachers who know little about it, 
and who have definitely shown their own 
lack of interest? What good end is served 
by giving long explanations of the great 
importance of quantitative relationships in 
algebra to those teachers who can not com- 
prehend ? 


REFORM 


I need detail no further bad practices. 
Let me return to my desire for reform and 
to the means by which sound reform ean be 
secured. I believe that no true and lasting 
system can be devised without taking into 
account all that is well established in psy- 
chology and in education. These princi- 
ples, in so far as there can be agreement 
upon them, must be before any body which 
attempts to outline reforms. But there 
must be before them also the necessities of 
the world in mathematies and the possibili- 
ties of mathematics to serve those needs. 
For this a knowledge of school practice is 
not sufficient, particularly if the school 
practice used as a background is that of 
schools in which the teachers are not them- 
selves trained in mathematics. Only from 
those who know thoroughly the principles 
of mathematics, and of some of its applica- 
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tions, may a just estimate of the possible 
service of mathematics be had. 

To be qualified for cooperation in such 
work a mathematician need not be versed 
in educational principles, but he should 
not be one who announces disbelief in any 
and all principles of education. To be 
qualified for such cooperation, an educa- 
tionist need not be highly trained in 
mathematics, but he should not be one who 
decries mathematics without a hearing, nor 
one who violates educational principles by 
defense of such practices as those that I 
have described. 


THE JuNIOR CoLLeEGeE. Lower DIVISION 
MATHEMATICS 

Let me turn now to the field which holds 
for me a major interest. The mathematics 
taught in the lower divisions of our colleges 
and universities, and in the newly formed 
junior colleges, has thus far escaped for 
the most part the ordinary attention of 
educationists. More and more, however, 
the field of the junior college, which is 
nothing else—on its scholastic side at least 
—than lower division mathematics of the 
college or university, is coming to be re- 
garded, as it is regarded throughout 
Europe, as essentially secondary in char- 
acter. 

I have been led to consider such work in 
great detail and to attempt to evaluate the 
results of it, through several connections 
with school activities. For many years I 
have taught in such schools, and I am 
familiar with every aspect of this work, 
and with every type of school, from the 
junior college to such professional colleges 
as those of engineering and of business. 
Membership on the committee on junior 
colleges of the University of California 
gives me very close touch with the many 
junior colleges of that state. Activity as 
chairman of the American Committee of 
the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics has compelled 
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attention to these problems. Finally, this 
summer, I shall act as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the North Central Association 
(with Professors H. E. Slaught and Dun- 
ham Jackson) to attempt to evaluate for 
that association the work in mathematics in 
the colleges of that region. 

It is idle to suppose that no educational 
problems exist in this field. Their exis- 
tence has been officially recognized by the 
Mathematical Association of America and 
by the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, to whose activities I 
shall refer briefly later. We should, in my 
opinion, study these problems with the aid 
of men in education, just as we did last fall 
at a symposium e¢alled by the organizations 
just mentioned, at which Professor Spauld- 
ing, of the School of Education at Har- 
yard, was our official guide and mentor on 
educational theory. 

It is equally idle to suppose that men 
trained only in the field of education could 
evaluate and pass judgment upon these 
courses, for few men in education have 
made any study of them, or even know 
their content. In this problem, then, the 
emphatic need for cooperation between 
educationists and mathematicians stands 
out more forcibly than in any preceding 
work. It is also probable that mathematics 
is differentiated in this respect from most 
other academic subjects, for in most other 
subjects educators are frequently trained, 
and in them at,least some notion of the con- 
tent and purpose is more readily obtained 
by one not originally trained in them. In 
this aspect of mathematics, I see justifica- 
tion of the specialized appeal that I am 
making for your cooperation with us in 
mathematics, as distinguished from other 
academic fields, which, at first sight, might 
appear to be in an entirely similar situa- 
tion. 

Indeed, mathematics appears to me to 
differ from all other subjects, and to re- 
quire more than any other the type of co- 
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operation that I have been describing, for 
two reasons. In the first place, mathemat- 
ies is present in some form in every school 
curriculum from the kindergarten to the 
university, and it touches the lives of all 
the citizens of the country, as do few other 
subjects. In the second place, at least in 
its upper reaches in the junior college, it is 
utterly unreasonable to suppose that men 
specializing in education can or will under- 
stand either its content or its purpose. In 
this also mathematics is nearly unique. It 
is true, of course, that some other subjects 
possess one of these characters: as English 
in the first ease, and as physics in the sec- 
ond case. I know of no subject, however, 
to which all that I am saying applies, save 
only mathematics. The specialized appeal 
for cooperation between educationists and 
mathematicians is then particularly force- 
ful, though I do not deny that such coop- 
eration might be very valuable in many 
another field. 

One question of paramount importance 
in the junior college (or lower division) 
field parallels a question that I have raised 
in secondary teaching—the question of 
qualification for such positions, the train- 
ing that is to be required. Shall we face 
again here the absurd differences of opin- 
ion that are evident in our secondary 
schools? Shall we again have departments 
of mathematics insisting upon very high 
standards of preparation in subject-matter, 
and decrying any attention to educational 
principles? Shall we have (in the same 
institution) departments of education in- 
sisting upon numerous courses in educa- 
tional theory and in ‘‘method,’’ and telling 
the student that knowledge of subject- 
matter is not very essential? Shall we 
have certification laws, as we now actually 
have them in California, whereby a teacher 
must have spent a year beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree in college or university study, 
but may thereafter teach any subject in a 
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junior college, even those he never studied ? 
Sincere cooperation and frank admission of 
truths is needed to prevent and to reform 
such practices. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Preparation of teachers for the junior 
college (or lower division) level is essen- 
tially the function of the graduate schools 
of our universities, and some mention of 
their activities seems necessary. R¢quire- 
ments for teachers at this level differ al- 
most ludicrously, at present, in different 
types of institutions, though the) work 
taught is the same, and the general type of 
student is the same. In reputable univer- 
sities the requirement of a degree of doctor 
of philosophy in the subject taught is be- 
coming well-nigh universal, even for lower- 
division teaching. In junior colleges, on 
the other hand, requirements are heavy on 
courses in education, and usually the 
teacher is not absolutely required to have 
made serious study of the subject that he 
is teaching. 

Rather obviously, something ought to be 
done to change this curiously different 
practice. At just this time, when the sup- 
ply of highly trained teachers exceeds the 
demand, may we not expect a higher level 
of requirements? Can we not protect all 
that is good in either requirement, rather 
than sacrifice from either? Can we not 
expect, if not the doctor’s degree—though 
there are many men with such degrees to- 
day who would welcome any position—at 
least something of subject-matter training 
above the very courses to be taught, in the 
junior colleges? 

On the other hand, may we not expect 
the training for the doctorate in mathemat- 
ies to take into account in some measure 
the obvious fact that the man concerned is 
about to teach? It is useless to claim that 
some will teach, while others will do re- 
search—this does not happen in fact, with 
the rarest possible exceptions. Men who 
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take the doctor’s degree in mathematics, 
practically without exception, expect to 
teach at least in part in lower division 
classes; and they do so. 

Some mild proposals of this kind are 
already under discussion in graduate 
schools. In some, a sort of practice teach- 
ing has been tried. Such work, however, 
has had little or no supervision. Ordi- 
narily, those graduate students selected to 
do this work are those who need it least, 
i.e., those who have already had teaching 
experience. Such beginnings need to be 
studied carefully, and more adequate pro- 
vision made. Supervision is absolutely 
essential, if the work is to be anything but 
farcical, either from the standpoint of 
training of the prospective teacher, or (as 
one large university has recently discov- 
ered) if the students are to be properly 
taught. Ordinarily, academic professors 
will not undertake such supervision, either 
through stress of other duties or by lack of 
interest or ability. Men in schools of edu- 
cation can hardly assume to do it in gen- 
eral, through lack of knowledge of the con- 
tent and the purposes of the courses. 
Certainly with few exceptions, no profes- 
sors in schools of education should be asked 
to supervise lower-division mathematical 
teaching. If they are asked, they should 
refuse. 

It would seem to me to be necessary to 
develop a new type of mathematical pro- 
fessorship, one definitely devoted to this 
problem, to be filled only by a man recog- 
nized by educators as qualified in educa- 
tional principles and also recognized by 
mathematicians as well trained in mathe- 
matics beyond the grade of the courses 
under his supervision. The omission of 
either of these requirements, or the waiv- 
ing of either, would seem to me to be ut- 
terly fatal. While I would work without 
prejudices with any such cooperative 
group as that which I have described, and 
would be willing to yield to the judgment 
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of others on most questions, I would be 
adamant on this. 

The creation of such a position in every 
large graduate school and the enforcement 
of such requirements for practice teaching 
and for discussion of problems of teaching 
on all students who aspire to teach in lower 
divisions of colleges would seem to me to 
be a first step in the solution of the whole 
problem of mathematical instruction in 
this country. It would give us what we 
have not had, a body of men adequately 
trained in mathematies who are devoting 
their thoughts, at least in considerable 
part, to the principles of education. It 
would give us soon a body of young teach- 
ers in the lower divisions of universities 
who would have at least some ideas on why 
and how they are teaching their subjects. 
This in turn would affect the teaching in 
high schools, since the teaching processes 
of lower-division courses through which 
prospective high-school teachers pass would 
be done with more regard to educational 
ideas. 


THE CURRENT REPORTS 


Finally, I would eall your attention to 
certain publications which I believe to be 
very significant, which have appeared re- 
cently, and which I believe to be unknown 
to most men in education, except through 
fortunate accident. I refer to reports is- 
sued by various bodies regarding mathe- 
matics needed for their special fields. 

First of all, I should mention the gen- 
eral report prepared and issued by mathe- 
maticians in cooperation with several edu- 
eators, under the chairmanship of the late 
Professor J. W. Young. This is a monu- 
mental document entitled ‘‘The Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary School Mathematies.’’ 
It was sponsored by the Mathematical 
Association of America and the General 
Education Board. Thousands of copies 
were circulated, but the report is now out 
of print. An abbreviated form of it is 
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available through the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Of peculiar significance, however, are 
the reports that have been prepared by 
organizations not mathematical. One such 
is a symposium held by the American 
Chemical Society at its meeting at Indian- 
apolis about three years ago. The same 
society has adopted a report on the mathe- 
maties needed in chemistry at its summer 
meeting this year. Last year a symposium 
on the mathematics of engineering was 
held under the auspices of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
and the papers presented have been pub- 
lished during the past year in the Journal 
of Engineering Education. At this very 
Syracuse meeting of the Association the 
Social Science Section (IK) has adopted a 
report on the mathematics required in the 
social sciences. Such reports, prepared by 
persons outside the field of mathematics, 
give unprejudiced and well-informed views 
regarding the needs for mathematics in a 
variety of human activities. They are 
worthy of deep consideration both by 
mathematicians and by educators. 


CoNncLUSION 

May I insist, then, upon my major rec- 
ommendations? Perhaps they are not 
those that you expected. Certainly they 
are not that this or that in mathematics be 
studied in schools. Aside from my pro- 
posal for cooperation, I have made two 
specific proposals. 

I have recommended that strong steps 
be taken toward change of our processes 
for certification, so that teachers of mathe- 
matics in the schools of this country shall 
be at least persons interested in mathe- 
matics. 

I have recommended that there be an 
effort toward unifying the present dis- 
cordant requirements for teaching in 
junior colleges and in lower divisions of 
colleges and universities. As a part of this 
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discussion, I have said that it seems to me 
to be a vital first step that there be created 
in connection with graduate schools a new 
type of professorship, to the end that all 
graduate students aspiring to teach should 
be given some adequate training in princi- 
ples of education by a supervisor who 
knows the subject-matter taught. 

Most to be desired of all, however, and 
nearest my heart, is the call that I am 
making to you for sincere cooperation be- 
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tween men in education and men in mathe- 
matics, and for a cessation of the disgrace- 
ful quarrelling that has been all too 
evident in the recent past. This seems to 
me to be of the utmost consequence at such 
a critical period in the history of the whole 
country, when distrust of leadership in 
every field is menacing every institution. 
If we are to merit and to hold the public 
respect, we must set our own house in 
order. 


SPECIAL CAPACITIES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


By Dr. W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, U. S. INDIAN SERVICE 


I 


FORTUNATELY, it is possible to attempt 
an appreciation of the contributions of 
American Indians to present-day civiliza- 
tion without having to combat the notion 
of racial inferiority. 

Indians are not inferior. Traditional 
ideas of the mental superiority or in- 
feriority of races, which had a consider- 
able revival during the early years of 
American intelligence measurement, have 
recently been subjected to a more discrimi- 
nating analysis at the hands of competent 
psychologists. Garth, whose findings have 
been used repeatedly by adherents of the 
theory of mental inferiority of certain 
races, including Indians, and who himself 
confesses to an earlier conviction that there 
was racial inferiority, now says in his 1931 
book on ‘‘Race Psychology’’: 


The author is convinced, after an examination 
of the literature that we have never, with all our 
searching, found indisputable evidence for belief 
in mental differences which are essentially racial. 
Differences as found can usually be shown to be 
due to one of two causes, modification (nurture) 


1Paper presented before the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Eugenics, New York City, on 
August 23, 1932. 





or selection, and often these are complicated by 
the results of careless measuring.? 


Speaking of his own Indian measure- 
ments, which have been carried on over a 
period of many years with thousands of 
Indian children of various tribes, Garth 
finds that ‘‘education tends to reduce to a 
minimum, or even nothing, the effect of the 
presence of Indian blood in the educated 
mixed-blood individual.’’ 

Yoder, reviewing the evidence a year or 
two prior to Garth’s published summary, 
came to much the same conclusion. He 
says: 


The consensus of competent scientific thought, 
contemplating the inability of mental testers to 
define intelligence, the inadequacy of all attempts 
to take such factors as education, social status, 
and language into consideration, and the de- 
ficiencies of testing conditions, finds no proof of 
racial inferiority or superiority and eliminates the 
usual methods of determining such standing from 
the field of scientific usefulness.3 


2 Thomas Russell Garth, ‘‘Race psychology: A 
Study of Racial Mental Differences,’’ with an in- 
troduction by R. S. Woodworth. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

3 Dale Yoder, ‘‘Present Status of the Question 
of Racial Differences,’’ Jour. Educational Psy- 
chology, 19: 463-70, October, 1928. 
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The every-day experience of supervisors 
and teachers in our government Indian 
schools tends more and more to confirm 
these conclusions. ‘‘I find young children 
the same everywhere,’’ says one of the vet- 
eran teachers among the Apaches; ‘‘they 
have the same curiosity, the same open 
minds, the same trustfulness, the same 
sense of satisfaction in having found out 
something new.’’ In schools on the Pima 
reservation in Arizona this year whole 
classrooms of Indian children measured up 
to the normal grade for white children or 
above it. The supervisor for this region 
reports that half the Pima children (and 
this is preponderatingly a full-blood area) 
are not retarded when educational achieve- 
ment is compared with chronological age— 
‘‘some are a few months behind, most are 
a few months ahead.”’ 


II 


Whatever the answer may be to the more 
or less academic question of innate intelli- 
gence, there can be no doubt of the signifi- 
eance of Indian contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Herbert J. Spinden speaks of ‘‘a 
heritage of utility beyond the dreams of 


avarice,’’ referring particularly to the in- 
estimable food plants which Indians 


brought from the wild to a high state of 
domestication. He reminds us, however, 
that the Indian ‘‘has prepared a second 
heritage of beauty, a gift of fine arts, illu- 
sions and immaterial creations which rise 
above mere utilities as the mountains rise 
above the plain,’’ and it is in this realm of 
the fine arts that Indians of to-day have 
the greatest possibilities. Just as the 
Welsh look to the Mabinogion and the 
Ehelish find in the Arthurian romance a 
never-failing inspiration, so, Spinden 
maintains, ‘‘Americans of the future will 
surely realize an epic grandeur in the song 
sequences and world stories of the first 
Americans. The Night Chant of the 
Navajo and the Hako of the Omaha will 
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take their place in the foreland of our 
national literature as mysterious and 
beautiful dramas which somehow prefigure 
the American ideal.’’ He calls the Indian 
‘‘a true artist unusually qualified by nat- 
ural abilities in several provinces of es- 
thetic expression,’’ with dramatic ceremo- 
nies that combine music, dancing and 
pageantry with the use of words in the 
form of poetry and imaginative prose. He 
finds him gifted in applications of color 
and design, ‘‘retaining an ancient but 
evergrowing skill in the homecrafts of 
weaving and pottery-making and in the 
illimitable fields of painting and sculp- 
ture.’”* 

In their recent ‘‘Introduction to Ameri- 
ean Indian Art,’’ published in connection 
with the Indian Tribal Arts exposition, 
John Sloan and Oliver LaFarge give simi- 
lar testimony : 


The American Indian race possesses an innate 
talent in the fine and applied arts. The Indian 
is a born artist, possessing a capacity for disci- 
pline and careful work, and a fine sense of line 
and rhythm. . . . He has evolved for himself dur- 
ing many thousands of years a form and content 
peculiarly his own. 


Of the recent water colors by Pueblo 
and Kiowa artists Sloan and LaFarge re- 
mark: 


In these pictures we see the object combined 
with the artist’s subjective response to it—a union 
of material and technique both symbolic and in- 
telligible. These young Indians have applied to 
the painting of their pictures the discipline of line 
and color developed through many centuries of 
decorating every imaginable object of daily or 
sacred use with designs innately suited to the ob- 
jects decorated and charged with traditional cul- 
tural concepts. Simplicity, balance, rhythm, ab- 
straction, and unequalled range of design elements, 
and virility, characterize the work of the Indian 
of today. 


4 Herbert J. Spinden, ‘‘Fine Art and the First 
Americans.’’ Exposition of tribal Indian arts, 
New York, 1931. (Monograph.) 
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Tribute has been paid by many observers 
to the persistent union of the useful and 
the artistic in Indian life and art. The 
same qualities will be found in any good 
examples of Indian basketry; for instance, 
‘‘from the basketmaker work of four thou- 
sand years ago to the present-day Hopi 
and Jicarilla weaves with their joyous col- 
ors.”’ Neil Judd, reviewing remains of 
earlier Indian life on the American conti- 
nent, regards it as particularly remarkable 
that ‘‘the inherent artistic genius of these 
dissimilar tribes should have persisted 
through four hundred years of alien domi- 
nation and remained so little modified by 
exotic ideas and materials.’’ As artists 
and as craftsmen in stone, wood and shell, 
he says, ‘‘the prehistoric American Indians 
are only now winning the appreciation 
their work has long merited.’’ The Cali- 
fornia Indians, according to Spinden, 
though having no agriculture and only the 
simplest of needs, ‘‘made the finest bas- 
ketry of either hemisphere and set a 
standard of thorough sincerity and intri- 
eate perfection in a universal craft.’’ 
Navajo jewelry, still safe despite modern 
commercial violation, has as its keynote 
‘mass, simplicity, smooth surfaces of pure, 
soft silver, set off by the repetition of quiet 
and rather inert designs.’’? The marvelous 
pottery of the Southwest was a wholly 
native development, Chapman thinks, the 
knowledge of firing having apparently 
been acquired by the accidental contact of 
clay objects with great heat, and with no 
aid from permanent kilns or the potter’s 
wheel. Yet the Coronado expedition found 
pottery-making the principal craft in 
nearly a hundred Indian villages and it is 
still an important craft in more than a 
dozen Pueblos, each with a distinctive art. 

The claim is made for the art of the vari- 
ous Indian groups that in its philosophic 
conception of life it is essentially different 
from modern individualism. ‘‘It belongs 
to a world where expression is subservient 
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to the ‘idea,’ ’’ asserts Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson in her monograph on ‘‘Modern In- 
dian Painting,’’ ‘‘where the forms of art 
are never collected or hoarded as such, but 
the idea or image is tenaciously held and 
preserved through the centuries.’’ She 
adds: 


Even though younger Indians have begun to 
work individually as artists, and to make water- 
color drawings independent of the ritualistic cere- 
monies, the old spirit still animates their work and 
their point of view. Art is not, to them, individ- 
ualistic self-expression, not subjective, not pre- 
cieux. It is as happily objective as making tur- 
quoise beads or weaving a blanket... . These 
artists are a part of this living culture, and their 
work is a reflection of a philosophy that feels 
every object magically alive—the deer with its 
exposed breath-arrow, the basket or bowl with its 
breathing space, the hogan that must be breathed 
and blest into life, the painting that must be 
magically created and that will still go on living 
unless it is ceremonially destroyed. 


As for Indian poetry, Mary Austin finds 
it the key to Indian design and perhaps to 
all Indian art—fundamentally associated 
with the processes of living: 


There is a song when the newborn child is held 
up to the light, a song for the corn-planting and 
one to bring the deer down from the mountain; a 
song for the building of the house, for the cure 
of the sick, for the making of the bow, for the 
soul in departing. Friends of the Indian are 
often accused of ‘‘poetizing’’ the Indian. But 
the truth is that this is what he has done for him- 
self, done it so completely that our failures to fol- 
low him on the poetic level at which his important 
processes take place is the chief reason for our 
failure to understand him. Nothing disconcerted 
him more than learning that the white man could 
raise corn without singing over it; nothing has 
been more difficult of adjustment than realizing 
that we can like his songs and not share their 
spiritual content. 


A still further Indian contribution to 
civilization, closely associated with the 
esthetic and spiritual, is the social organi- 
zation of the small community. It is not 
merely that Indian social organization may 
be interesting historically to students of 
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western democracy; it is rather that in its 
survivals of community arts, village indus- 
try and wholesome rural life, there may be 
a way out for American industrialism with 
its mass production and mass living. Tan- 
nenbaum and other students of modern 
Mexico have laid stress on the deliberate 
effort there to build on native culture—on 
what Moises Saenz calls ‘‘the cultural in- 
tegration of the Indian.’’ ‘‘The Indian 
tends toward the corporate life which he 
lived for many ages in the past,’’ says 
John Collier. ‘‘As a member of a com- 
mune or corporation he is, relatively 
speaking, satisfied, laborious, and ambi- 
tious, and his social frictions tend to dis- 
appear. His whole nature, not merely his 
desire for property, adjusts into a corpo- 
rate embodiment.’’ There are possibilities 
in Mexico’s effort to build on Indian com- 
munity living, therefore, that are impor- 
tant not only for Indians in the American 
Southwest, but for American rural life and 
civilization generally. 


III 


Perhaps for us to-day the most impor- 
tant thing is the way we choose to look at 
these possible Indian contributions. The 
real question, whether in terms of races or 
individuals, is the preservation and 
strengthening of capacities and achieve- 
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ments. The real task is to encourage and 
stimulate talent, wherever found, whether 
in individuals or in groups. The full-blood 
Indian girl twelve years of age with an 
IQ of 145, whom Garth found in the Santa 
Fé Indian School, presents an opportunity 
for the discovery and development of abil- 
ity. ‘‘If superiority is worth conserving 
in the white race, it is worth conserving in 
all races,’’ says Garth, apropos of this case, 
and he reminds us that ‘‘rarely has a 
society endeavored to build up the Negro 
or the Indian. Nor has their education 
ever been properly undertaken and gener- 
ously supported.’’ Not even the most 
ardent hereditarian questions to-day the 
profound influence of modification upon 
native processes. The problem for us is to 
exert this modification and at the same 
time accept fully the possibilities of In- 
dian peoples as they are. Jacobson, in his 
introduction to his portfolio of Kiowa 
paintings, takes Anglo-Saxons to task for 
their habit of ‘‘smashing the culture of 
any primitive peoples that gets in their 
way and then, with loving care, placing the 
pieces in a museum.’’ In our program of 
education and adjustment to-day with the 
Indian people we must somehow find the 
way to save and advance the significant 
contributions they have made and can 
make to our civilization. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE WYTHAM SCHOOL AT OXFORD 


THE City of Oxford Education Committee 
has received from Dr. A. L. Ormerod, the Clin- 
ical School Medical Officer, a report on a survey 
of the Wytham School, which was made possible 
by the facilities offered by Colonel Raymond 
ffennell, of Wytham Abbey. 

In the summer of 1931 the experiment was 
made of sending children to Wytham for the 
day to be taught under open air conditions. 
The results were so encouraging that not only 
did the four schools originally concerned send 
their children again last summer, but five new 


schools joined in the scheme. With one excep- 
tion, the verdict of the head teachers of these 
schools was distinctly favorable according to 
the report: 


Thanks to Colonel ffennell, the only cost entailed 
was that of transport. Some of the schools were 
entirely self-supporting, but, in spite of the fact 
that the great majority of the children went only 
one day a week, some of the schools in the poorer 
districts were unable to raise the necessary sums. 
From time to time messages were sent that a child 
could not go to Wytham because there was"no food 
in the house for it to take. 
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The schools are absolutely unanimous that the 
work throws a considerable extra strain on the 
staff in a variety of ways. Special time-tables 
must be made out, new lessons prepared, and a 
variety of subjects studied, as the children are for- 
ever asking questions about their new surround- 
ings, the interest of even the dullest being aroused. 
Pennies have to be collected and children inspected 
before starting to see that they have got passable 
foot-gear and overcoats and have not forgotten 
their dinner. 

What has been the effect on the health of the 
children is not an easy question to answer, and 
one school at least states that it can not see any 
difference, but the majority consider that the chil- 
dren are undoubtedly brighter and better, and at- 
tribute the improvement to the combined effect of 
fresh air, leisurely meals and enforced rest after 
dinner; and many of the parents are convinced 
that the little ones eat and sleep better as a result 
of the weekly visits. The children get fresh air 
and sunlight, good food eaten under hygienic con- 
ditions, rest in the middle of the day, and last, but 
by no means least, happiness, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that they do not benefit. 


Among the head teachers there is a general 
consensus of opinion that the new surroundings 
have awakened an active interest and opened the 
doors to a world which will provide the children 
with enjoyment and instruction all their lives; 
and one schgol has pointed out that the staff, as 
well as the children, have profited from the new 
conditions. The children are learning not only 
to respect but to love Nature, and the love of 
Nature has made them more kindly to one an- 
other. Geography and history have been taught 
more realistically, and nature study has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. 


CHILDREN IN THE LABOR MARKET 


A WARNING against the threatened breakdown 
of educational standards throughout the country 
and a plea for the return to school of children 
now competing in the labor market, signed by 
leaders in the field of education, polities, re- 
ligion, labor and social welfare, has been made 
public by the National Child Labor Committee. 
The statement reads as follows: 


Over three million children from 7 to 17 years 
of age are out of school, and over two million 
boys and girls of this age are gainfully employed, 
while from ten to eleven million adults are in des- 
perate need of work. 
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The wise builder of a home looks well to its 
foundation to the end that both the building and 
the family dwelling therein may be secure in time 
of storm or flood. The builders of this nation 
have been of one accord in singling out universal 
education as the most essential underpinning for 
our democracy. That foundation is now threat- 
ened as it has not been in generations. 

While there must be economies in governmental 
expenses in such a time as this, economies in school 
budgets are touching a vital subject and should 
be planned with extreme care. Where possible 
they should be restricted to the elimination of un- 
essentials. Where further cuts are unavoidable it 
is urged that they be not concentrated on services 
to older children, thereby tending to throw on the 
market a flood of cheap child labor and to add to 
existing unemployment. Rather should such econo- 
mies be wisely spread. 

If order is to replace chaos in our economic life 
it is of the highest importance that our children 
of to-day should have the right preparation to take 
their part to-morrow in the life, labor and politics 
of their time. More, rather than less, schooling 
is requisite not only as an immediate relief for the 
overcrowded labor market, but as an aid in pre- 
paring young people to qualify for types of work 
that are more than footless routine when times 
are better. Instead, school terms are being dras- 
tically shortened and teaching forces curtailed, 
attendance work is being reduced, or even cut off, 
vocational training and guidance programs are 
being suspended and buildings essential to house 
increasing school populations are remaining 
unbuilt. 

The consequence is that, in spite of reported in- 
crease in enrolment in high schools and vocational 
schools where available, children who should re- 
main in school and receive further training for 
future and larger responsibilities are pouring out 
of school ill-prepared for worthwhile jobs. They 
are crowding into an already congested labor 
market and making it even more difficult for adults 
to secure work. 

This situation is a menace to our national well- 
being. In view of its seriousness, we earnestly 
appeal to leaders everywhere to join in pressing 
toward the achievement of the following ends 
which are essential both to present economic im- 
provement and to future progress: 

(1) The removal from industry of children be- 
low 16 years of age. 

(2) A higher age for school-leaving, better or- 
ganized attendance service, and, where needful, the 
provision of scholarships and relief to replace the 
child’s earnings. 
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(3) The promotion of effective vocational train- 
ing and guidance programs in the schools. 

(4) The maintenance of educational standards 
and vigorous defense of the schools against un- 
warranted or injudicious cuts in funds. 


MATERNITY LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Tue Board of Education of Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, has adopted the following regula- 
tions: 

1, Any woman employee of the Perth Amboy 
public schools who shall marry while in service 
shall report such fact immediately, with the name 
of her husband, to the superintendent of schools, 
who shall record the marriage name on the records, 
and report the marriage and the marriage name to 
the Board of Education. 

2, As soon as any married woman employee (in- 
cluding those married after the passing of these 
regulations, and those already married) shall be- 
come aware of her pregnancy, she shall forthwith 
apply for a leave of absence, making use of the 
official maternity leave application forms furnished 
by the Board of Education, and such married 
woman shall accept a leave of absence as provided 
in these regulations, when granted by the Board of 
Education. 

3. The superintendent of schools shall forward 
a copy of these regulations to each married woman 
employee in the school system. 

4, A maternity leave of absence shall be for a 
period of at least a year and a half (eighteen 
calendar months), beginning not less than four 
months before the approximate date of expected 
confinement and ending not earlier than a year 
from the following September. The expiration of 
all maternity leave of absences shall coincide with 
the beginning of a school year. 

5. Failure on the part of any married woman 
employee to comply with the requirements of these 
regulations shall be deemed neglect of duty and 
an act of insubordination. 

6. Nothing in these regulations shall be con- 
strued as obligating the Board of Education to 
grant leaves of absence to married women em- 
ployees who are not on tenure. 


FREE CLASSES FOR THE UNEM- 
PLOYED 
Free day classes for the unemployed at a 
number of schools and institutions throughout 
New York City opened on December 15 with 
instruction given by artists, technical experts 
and teachers who are themselves unemployed. 
This experiment in adult education is being 
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undertaken as the joint project of the State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
and the State Department of Education. Lewis 
A. Wilson, assistant commissioner for voea- 
tional and extension education of the State 
Education Department, estimated that the new 
classes would offer facilities for 10,000 students. 

Instructors will seek to make all the courses 
of practical value. While the 250 instructors 
who have been selected will be paid only $15 a 
week, their number includes some whose salary 
was formerly as much as $12,000 a year. The 
list includes five persons with Ph.D. degrees, 
chemical engineers, and a painter who has 
studied three years in the Academy at Rome 
and who now has paintings in the Philadelphia 
Museum. 

To make this training possible the Relief Ad- 
ministration has appropriated $30,000 for sal- 
aries. Classes are held for four hours each 
day, five days a week, and the teachers them- 
selves attend classes for two hours every Satur- 
day. The faculty includes architects, engineers, 
artists, designers, accountants, dietitians, nurses, 
business experts and agricultural and industrial 
technicians. 

A number of individuals and institutions are 
cooperating with the state agencies in providing 
housing and equipment for the project. Among 
those aiding are Dr. George J. Ryan, president 
of the Board of Edueation; Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, superintendent of schools and R. Fulton 
Cutting, president of the board of the New York 
Trade School. 

While enrolment in the course is restricted to 
persons more than seventeen years of age, and 
some of the courses are limited to those whose 
training or previous experience has been along 
similar lines, there are classes open in many 
subjects. The range includes almost everything 
that is taught in a trade or art school or in in- 
stitutions fitting persons for earning a living in 
business. Information may be obtained by 
writing to the Assistant Commissioner for Voea- 
tional and Extension Edueation, the State Office 
Building, 80 Center Street, New York. 


RECENT GRANTS TO THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A GRANT of $500,000 has been made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the 
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American Library Association to be added to its 
permanent fund and the first half of that sum 
was paid in October. This is in accordance with 
the announcement made some months ago that 
the corporation would give $500,000 in 1932-33 
and a similar amount in 1933-34, following a 
substantial increase in the association’s funds 
from sources other than the corporation. 

A final annual grant of $13,500 was also made 
by the corporation to the Association for Li- 
brary Extension Service in the South. After 
1933, this work, in common with other activities 
of the association, will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds for general purposes. 

The sum of $45,000 has been granted by the 
General Education Board to the American Li- 
brary Association for the extension of coopera- 
tive cataloguing as proposed by the American 
Library Association Committee on Cooperative 
Cataloguing. The sum is payable over four 
years. This grant followed an investigation of 
the possibilities of cooperative cataloguing by 
libraries dealing with research material. The 
study was made by a committee consisting of 
Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman, T. Franklin Cur- 
rier, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, J. C. M. Hanson 
and Margaret Mann. The advisory members 
were Claribel R. Barnett, J. Christian Bay, 
Julian S. Fowler, Frederick C. Hicks, Sophie K. 
Hiss, Anna Marie Monrad, Lois A. Reed, Bertha 
M. Schneider, Nathan van Patten and James I. 
Wyer. Paul North Rice and Winifred Gregory 
assisted with the investigation. 


THE PROPOSED FEDERAL DIVISION 
OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 
RECREATION 

IN a special message sent to Congress by 
President Hoover on December 9 he presented 
for its approval plans for the reorganization 
of the executive and administrative agencies of 
the Federal Government designed further to re- 
duce expenditures and increase governmental 
efficiency as well as to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort. 

The message is accompanied by eleven dif- 
ferent executive orders to effect the grouping 
or consolidation of a total of fifty-eight execu- 
tive agencies and reduce by fifteen the number 
of independent agencies and commissions. 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress 
providing for the reorganization of the execu- 
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tive departments, these orders will lie before 
that body for sixty calendar days and then be- 
come effective unless in the meantime adverse 
action is taken. 

No additional Cabinet positions are involved 
in the President’s plan, but four new designa- 
tions for assistant secretaries are provided. 
They are: Assistant Secretary of Interior for 
Public Works; Assistant Secretary of Interior 
for Education, Health and Recreation; Assistant 
Seeretary of Agriculture for Land Utilization, 
and Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Mer- 
chant Marine. 

That part of the message dealing with the 
Division of Education, Health and Recreation 
follows: 


I have established a Division of Education, 
Health and Recreation in the Department of the 
Interior and have designated that one of the 
Assistant Secretaries shall be called ‘‘ Assistant 
Secretary of Interior for Education, Health and 
Recreation,’’ and have transferred to that division 
the following organizations and functions: 

1. The Office of Education, now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

2. Howard University, now in the Department 
of the Interior. 

3. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf, now 
in the Department of the Interior. 

4, The American Printing House for the Blind, 
which is transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Office of Education. 

5. The administrative duties, powers and fune- 
tions to the Office of Education, and the board 
shall serve in an advisory capacity to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

6. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, now in the 
Department of the Interior. 

7. The Public Health Service, which is trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

8. The Division of Vital Statistics, which is 
transferred from the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, to the Public Health Ser- 
vice in the Department of the Interior. 

9. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

10. Freedmen’s Hospital, now in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

11. The National Park Service, now in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

12. The national parks, monuments and ceme- 
teries, which are transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Department of the Interior. 
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GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE 

At the recent special session of the State 
Legislature in Albany called to effect economies 
in the administration of New York City, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt pointed out in his message that 
education is a state function. While he recom- 
mended that the cities be given full power to 
reduce all salaries paid out of their treasuries, 
he made an exception in the case of teachers, 
saying the state should exercise jurisdiction over 
their pay. 

He recommended, accordingly, the enactment 
of a bill authorizing the cities to cut the salaries 
of their teachers, but only “within such limit or 
scope as the legislature may prescribe.” 

After suggesting that mandatory salary laws 
of city employees be waived, and that the cities 
receive full power to reduce such salaries pro- 
vided pension rights are retained, the Governor 
continued : 


To the above recommendation I make one ex- 
ception. This exception relates to the matter of 
teachers’ salaries. The state itself, by Article 9 
of the Constitution and by an annual expenditure 
on the part of the state of over $100,000,000 for 
the aid of education, has a definite responsibility 
to maintain free education of the highest possible 
type. The state should not abandon this policy. 
As a part of this policy the state has committed 
itself immediate control over the 
salaries of teachers. It is only in the pressing 


to exercising 


emergency now existing that warrant can be found 
for lowering teachers’ salaries in any respect 
whatsoever. 

I therefore do not believe that the mandatory 
provisions of law relating to teachers’ salaries 
should be repealed, but that temporary reductions 
only should be considered and such temporary re- 
ductions should be limited in amount and in scope 
_ By so doing the state will 
not relinquish control over the standards of educa- 
tion, but will merely meet pressing temporary ne- 
cessities by temporary curtailment. 

I therefore recommend for your consideration, 
pursuant to the provisions of Article IV, Section 4 
of the Constitution, legislation to permit the City 


of New York or any other unit of government to 


under state control. 


reduce salaries of teachers within such limit or 
scope as the legislature may prescribe. 


ECONOMIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

AccorDING to a report by Vice-president and 

Secretary Shirley W. Smith, reducing salaries, 
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operating, business and administrative costs, 
and rigidly surveying possible savings in teach- 
ing and research departments, the University of 
Michigan met its lessened income for 1932-33 
with a net reduction in its budget of $587,618. 
Details are given in a Bureau of Alumni Rela- 
tions Bulletin. The savings were made as 
follows: 

In April, 1932, the State Legislature cut the 
proceeds of the university’s mill tax support by 
15 per ecent., in round numbers, by $738,000. 
After a thorough study of all persons employed 
by the institution, a salary reduction varying 
from 6 per cent. on the lower salaried levels to 
10 per cent. on the higher salaried staff was put 
into effect, with a few cuts of as high as 26.8 
per cent., making a total average reduction in 
salaries of 11 per cent. 

In general division reductions, the following 
sums were saved: In the President’s office and 
General Business office, $35,711, or 14.8 per 
cent.; in “other general offices,” such as the 
Dean of Students, Registrar, High School In- 
spection and others, $11,122, or 5.17 per cent.; 
in University Extension, $10,277, or 11.24 per 
cent.; in business departments such as store- 
house, chemistry store and printing and bind- 
ing, $11,080, or 9.46 per cent.; in operation and 
maintenance of physical plant, $63,504, or 8.19 
per cent., while in departments of research and 
instruction, $446,367 was the amount of reduc- 
tion, 9.94 per cent. Besides the schools and col- 
leges of the university, these departments in- 
clude the library, museums, the work in public 
health, health service, physical education and 
the Simpson Memorial Institute, aside from the 
memorials endowment income. 

Because many contracts had been made with 
out-state teachers for the summer session, it was 
impossible to apply the full reduction schedule 
here, but $17,262, or 5.19 per cent. was saved 
nevertheless. The total reductions for the uni- 
versity amount to $587,618, or 8.98 per cent. 
The University Hospital budget is independent, 
since the hospital is self-supporting. The bal- 
ance of the $738,000 eut, or $150,383, has been 
met from university reserves. 

Mr. Smith states that “The propriety of the 
15 per cent. reduction is unquestioned as a 
necessity of the times, and the university has 
met it. However, the reduction in equalized 
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property valuations in the state will reduce the 
amount received in 1933-35 by $952,000, or 
nineteen and one third per cent., a cut in oper- 
ating income which is probably greater than 
any other division of the state government has 
received. It would also seem that the mill tax 
principle of support has proved the claim that 
it would automatically reduce the university’s 
income during depression times.” 


THE PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

THE annual conference of the Pacifie Coast 
Nursery School Association was held at the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare at the University of 
California on November 25 and 26. 

A profitable and interesting program was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Mary Cover Jones. Dr. George 
Stoddard, president of the Association for Nur- 
sery Education, was present and discussed 
“Trends in Nursery School Education.” The 
Nursery School in Adult Education was dis- 
cussed by various members of the Pacific Coast 
Association who described the work done in 
their own institutions. This discussion was 
summarized and interpreted by Dr. Herbert R. 
Stolz, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. 

Various methods,for studying the behavior of 
the nursery school child were considered at the 
Saturday morning session. Dr. Harold E. 
Jones discussed “Measuring Mental Growth,” 
presenting a statement of the theory underlying 
intelligence testing in young children, deserib- 
ing the California Pre-School Series and some 
of the results which have been obtained. The 
practical use by the nursery school teacher of 
Measures of Mental Growth was discussed by 
Dr. Lovisa Wagoner, of Mills College. 

Margaret Karr, of Mills College, and Anna 
Espenschade, of the University of California, 
presented reports of experimental investigation 
of the development of motor skill. Mrs. Sara 
Prentice, of Oregon State Agricultural College, 
diseussed these papers in relation to the work 
of the nursery school. 

Robert Challman, of Stanford University, de- 
seribed an experimental study of nursery-school 
children’s friendships. Discussion of his paper 
was led by Dr. Alma Perry Beaver, of Mills Col- 
lege. 

Personality development was discussed by 
Lynette Maas, of the State Teachers College of 
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San Francisco. The implications of this report 
were considered by Dr. H. S. Conrad, of the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare. 

The discussion of each of these papers empha- 
sized the practical applications of nursery 
school findings to the teaching of young chil- 
dren. 

The newly elected officers of the association 
are: President, Miss Barbara Greenwood, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; First Vice- 
president, Dr. Mary Cover Jones, Institute of 
Child Welfare, Berkeley; Second Vice-president, 
Mrs. Dorothy Henry, Golden Gate Kindergar- 
ten Association, San Francisco; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Gladyse Robinette, John Muir 
Pre-School, Pasadena; Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Lynette Maas, San Francisco 
State Teachers College. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


QvESTIONS affecting the teaching profession 
in American colleges and universities will be 
discussed at the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors to be held in New Haven, Connecticut, 
on December 28 and 29, in connection with the 
annual meetings of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and the Linguistic Society of America. 

Among the annual reports most interest will 
center upon the survey of college and univer- 
sity teaching conducted by a special committee 
operating under a grant of $20,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The entire session on 
Thursday afternoon, December 29, will be de- 
voted to this subject. Delegates will hear the 
reports of Professor W. B. Munro, chairman; 
Professor Fernandus Payne, secretary, and Pro- 
fessor H. L. Dodge, field secretary. Professor 
Dodge has visited more than fifty institutions 
in various parts of the country studying the 
actual practice of college teaching at the pres- 
ent time. 

Of current importance also will be the reports 
of the Committee on the Economie Condition of 
the Profession, presented by Professor S. H. 
Slichter, Harvard University. Other reports 
will be made by Professor S. A. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, chairman of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure; by Pro- 
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fessor K. P. Williams, Indiana University, 
chairman of the Committee on Required Courses 
in Education, and by Professor A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Junior Colleges to 
Higher Edueation. 

Among the speakers at the annual luncheon 
and dinner on December 28 will be President 
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James Rowland Angell, of Yale University, and 
President Katharine Blunt, of the Connecticut 
College for Women. Professor W. W. Cook, 
professor of law at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and president of the association, will pre- 
side at the meetings. Delegates from about a 
hundred institutions are expected to be in at- 
tendance. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT WinliAM MarTuHer Lewis, of 
Lafayette College, was elected president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the annual meeting in 
Atlantie City on November 25. Other officers 
elected were: Henry G. Gillard, Nichols School, 
Buffalo; Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton; 
Superintendent B. F. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
Dean Dorothy Stimson, Goucher College; Albert 
Lueas, St. Albans School, vice-presidents; Dr. 
George William McClelland, University of 
Pennsylvania, secretary, and Stanley R. Yar- 
nall, Germantown High School, treasurer. 


Dr. Witui1AM JoHN Cooper, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, will be the principal 
speaker at a five-state educational conference 
ealled for Friday evening, January 13, 1933, in 
the Irvine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania, for the discussion of the possi- 
bilities of unifying teacher certification require- 
ments in various states. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland will 
be represented either by state superintendents 
or deputy superintendents in charge of teacher 
certification. The assemblage is sponsored by 
Tau chapter, Phi, Delta Kappa educational 
fraternity; Pi Lambda Theta, woman’s educa- 
tional fraternity; Kappa Phi Kappa educa- 
tional fraternity, and the Educational Associa- 
tion of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This meeting is open to 
the public. 


Dr. Ray Lyman WIxpvr, Secretary of the In- 
terior, was the Founders’ Day speaker at the 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, on De- 
cember 1. This was also the occasion for for- 
mally opening to the public the new library of 
the college. 





A GorETHE Medal was presented on December 
9 to Dr. Frederick W. J. Heuser, professor of 
German and director of the Deutsches Haus at 
Columbia University, by Ambassador von Pritt- 
witz, of the German Republic. 


For his service to newspapers of the state, 
Professor Osman C. Hooper, of the School of 
Journalism of the Ohio State University, was 
honored on the occasion of the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the Hall of Fame on October 28. A 
portrait of Mr. Hooper at his desk, executed by 
Harry Westerman, of The Ohio State Journal, 
was unveiled and presented to the university. 
It hangs in the main lounge of the Faculty Club. 
Professor Hooper founded and still edits The 
Ohio Newspaper. He recently wrote a history 
of the Ohio State University from 1910 to 1925. 


G. L. FENLoN, superintendent of schools of 
Dawson, has been elected president of the New 
Mexico Educational Association. 


Proressor A. Haire Forsrere, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, was elected president 
of the Theological Faculties Union at the recent 
annual dinner. 


CHANCELLOR JOHN G. Bowman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, recently gave a dinner for 
members of fourteen nationalities to be repre- 
sented by rooms in the Cathedral of Learning. 


Leon W. Rocers, first assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Texas, has been 
appointed state superintendent to succeed C. N. 
Shaver, who resigned to resume his superin- 
tendency of the Huntsville schools. 


THE vacancy in the North High School, 
Columbus, principalship has been filled by the 
appointment of Carl D. Washburn, principal 
of McKinley Junior High School. He sueceeds 
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C. D. Everett, who retired because of ill health. 
W. C. Dyer, principal of Indianola Elementary 
Schools, has been transferred to the McKinley 
principalship, and Miss Beatrice Loughead suc- 
ceeds him at Indianola. 


Wiuuram S. Merriuu, for many years a li- 
brarian at the Newberry Library in Chicago 
and later with the John Crerar Library in the 
same city, has retired from active service. He 
is now living at Oconomowoe, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. ANNIE QO. Pret, extension director of 
the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, left 
her post there on October 5 as a result of budget 
curtailment by the city. She has accepted an 
offer of a similar position at the Museum of the 
City of New York. 

Miss GERTRUDE Bruyn, Springfield, field see- 
retary for Mount Holyoke College, was recently 
appointed acting dean of residence during the 
absence of Dean Mary Ashby Cheek, who has 
been granted a leave of absence by the college 
until January in order that she may complete 
work for her doctorate. Miss Bruyn, who was 
graduated from Mount Holyoke in 1914, has 
held the position of field seeretary for the col- 
lege since 1923. 

Proressor Epwarp §. Ropinson, of the de- 
partment of psychology at Yale University, will 
assume direction of the first-year course on pro- 
fessional practice and legal ethics in the Yale 
School of Law. During the present year Pro- 
fessor Robinson has been engaged with Pro- 
fessors Arnold and George H. Dession, of the 
law faculty, and Jerome Frank, of the New 
York Bar, in developing a new graduate and 
seminar course in the School of Law dealing 
with the judicial process from the point of view 
of social psychology. 


Proressor Homan, the Hungarian Minister 
for Education, has been returned by a large 
majority at a by-election in Szekesfejervar. 
Professor Homan was opposed by one of the 
most popular opposition leaders, M. Friedrich, 
who was Prime Minister after the Counter-Revo- 
lution in 1919. 


Proressor JAMES Tait, honorary professor of 
history in the University of Manchester, and 
formerly fellow of Pembroke College; has been 
elected to an honorary fellowship at Pembroke. 
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PROFESSOR GILBERT WATERHOUSE, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been appointed profesor of 
German at Queen’s University, Belfast, in sue- 
cession to Professor R. A. Williams, who was 
recently appointed to the Schréder chair of 
German at the University of Cambridge. 


Epwarb A. FILENg, president of Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, of Boston, gave the first Al- 
dred lecture of the year at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on December 2. The 
subject of his address was “The Engineering 
Mind in the Second Industrial Revolution.” 


Dr. CHArLes R. Keyes, professor of German 
language and literature at Cornell College and 
director of the Archeological Survey of Iowa, 
gave an address in the Baconian lecture series 
under the auspices of the Graduate College at 
the University of Iowa on December 9. His 
topie was “Archeological Exploration in Iowa.” 
It was illustrated with specimens of prehistoric 
cultures excavated from mounds, eaves and old 
village sites. 

Dr. EtMeR Epear Hatt, professor of physics 
and chairman of the department at the Univer- 
sity of California, died on November 19, at the 
age of sixty-two years. Dr. Hall had served on 
the staff of the department of physics for over 
thirty years, and had been chairman of the de- 
partment since 1925. 


Proressor R. L. GREEN, professor emeritus of 
mathematics and from 1925-1927 the executive 
head of the department of mathematics at Stan- 
ford University, died on November 19 in his 
seventy-first year. 


Dr. WiutiAM SypNey THayer, professor of 
medicine emeritus at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, died on December 11 at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 


GreorGe A. ALLEN, JR., State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction in Kansas, was killed in a 
motor ear collision near Carthage, Missouri, on 
December 8. Mr. Allen was sixty-four years of 
age. 


Herbert Epwarp Everett, for thirty-seven 
years professor of fine arts at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died on December 10 at the age 
of sixty-nine years. 
in 1931. 


Professor Everett retired 
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Durine the state convention of the Ohio Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, a tribute was 
paid to Dr. Randall J. Condon, late superin- 
tendent of schools in Cincinnati. A red oak 
was planted in the state house grounds in 
Columbus and dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Condon. Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer presented the 
tree to the state and it was accepted by Gov- 
ernor White. Beside it is placed an appropri- 
ately engraved plaque. 

A BRONZE tablet commemorating the long 
service of Edward E. Allen as director of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, was recently dedicated at the in- 
stitution. 


THE first zone meeting of the Junior Science 
Clubs of The American Institute will be held 
at the James Monroe High School on Saturday, 
December 17, at 10:15 4. m. In its work of 
promoting science education by encouraging and 
assisting science clubs of young people through- 
out the city, the Junior Science Clubs has in- 
itiated a program of demonstration lectures for 
each zone. The Bronx meeting will be open to 
all teachers and pupils of the Bronx who are 
interested in science. The following will be the 
program: Dr. H. H. Sheldon, chairman of the 
department of physics of New York University 
and president of the American Institute, who 
will give a demonstration lecture on “Some Un- 
usual Experiments in Mechanies”; Dr. J. A. 
Dawson, of the department of biology of the 
College of the City of New York, who will give 
a demonstration lecture on the subject of “Ani- 
mals that Change their Colors at Will”; Robert 
D. Potter, science editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, who has arranged the provision 
of sound motion pictures prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Western Electric 
Company on “Oxidation and Reduction” and 
“Molecular Theory of Matter.” 

THE meeting ot the New York State Voca- 
tional Association will take place on December 28 
and 29 at Syracuse, New York, and on the same 
days the third annual holiday conference of the 
State Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals will be in session. The forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Associated Academic Principals 
of the State of New York will be on December 
28, 29 and 30. The Educational Research Asso- 
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ciation will have its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 28, and the annual Christmas reunion of 
the men of the State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany will take place the following night. 


At the September meeting in Zurich of the 
International Congress of Mathematicians, the 
Section on Education was devoted chiefly to the 
work of the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics. The leading events 
were the brief address by the retiring president 
and a report by Professor Loria, Genoa, on the 
mathematical preparation of teachers of sec- 
ondary mathematies in the various countries 
represented at the congress. One of the most 
elaborate reports was that of the United States, 
prepared by a national committee, consisting of 
Professors Hedrick (chairman), Reeve, Luse, 
Young (deceased), Frazier and Sueltz, which 
will probably be completed before the close of 
the present year, extracts having been read by 
Professor Loria. The following officers were 
elected for the next four years: President, J. 
Hadamard, Paris; Vice-presidents, P. Heegard, 
Oslo; G. Scorza, Naples, and W. Lietzmann, 
Gottingen; Secretary-treasurer, H. Fehr, Ge- 
neva. These were constituted a central commit- 
tee with powers to elect other members and na- 
tional committees. On the motion of Professor 
Hadamard, the retiring president, Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was elected honorary president for life. 
The topie for investigation for the next four 
years is, “The Present Trend of Mathematics in 
the Various Countries of the World.” 


Unnber the will of the late John T. Morris, the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art receives a fund of 
$25,000, the income from which is to be used for 
purchases of art works. 

A $10,000 grant to the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education and to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity for studies in teaching children to judge 
the value of motion pictures has been received 
from the Payne Fund. The technical staff for 
the study will be made up of Dr. Edgar Dale 
and Dr. F. H. Lumley, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research; Ben H. Darrow, of the Ohio 
School of the Air, and Miss Elizabeth Watson, 
of New York City. 


THE Sir Daniel Stevenson Foundation has re- 
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cently received an endowment to place on a per- 
manent basis the exchange of students between 
German universities and the Scotch universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews and Aber- 
deen. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL amendment raising from 
five to six years the minimum age of educable 
children in Mississippi was approved by the 
voters at the election on November 8. This will 
reduce the list of educable children by 123 per 
cent., cutting approximately 100,000 from the 
rolls. 


A: -IJMMENDATION that the Naval Academy 
be authorized to confer the degree of Bachelor 
of Science was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 5 by the Secretary of 
the Navy, with the draft of a proposed bill to 
achieve that purpose. In a letter transmitting 
the draft, the Secretary said: “Such a degree 
will give midshipmen something to strive for 
when a commission is unlikely and is expected 
to raise the efficiency of the Naval Academy.” 


StEveNS INnstiTuTE or TECHNOLOGY, in Ho- 
boken, will admit a special section of freshmen 
on February 1, 1933. It will be the first time 
the institution has admitted students at mid- 
year. Students entering in February will have 
an opportunity, by following a special eur- 
riculum and attending summer classes, to com- 
plete the college course in three and a half 
years. 


PRELIMINARY announcement of a new plan 
to provide temporary employment within the 
university for several hundred students of Har- 
vard College has been made by A. C. Hanford, 
dean of Harvard College. Recognizing that a 
large number of students will be dependent on 
part-time employment to meet their college 
expenses this year, a considerable number of 
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part-time positions within the university are 
being made available to students. In this way 
it is hoped to offset the decline in outside po- 
sitions in Cambridge and Boston customarily 
obtained through the Student Employment Of- 
fice of Harvard College. The total amount of 
financial assistance offered under the plan will 
be approximately $40,000 and the number of 
students aided is estimated at between 200 and 
300. The plan represents a new development 
in the history of student employment at Har- 
vard and in certain respects it is believed to 
be unique among American colleges. It was 
first formulated last spring following a report 
by the Student Council stating that “the uni- 
versity should investigate thoroughly the ques- 
tion of student waiting in the houses and make 
every effort to increase the number of jobs 
within the college.” 


THE contribution of the State of Minnesota 
to the publie schools is summarized in a docu- 
ment issued recently by the State Department 
of Education. The General School Fund is de- 
rived from the income from invested permanent 
school trust funds which nets approximately 
$2,600,000 a year and $1,300,000 from the pro- 
ceeds of the state one miil tax. The apportion- 
ment of this fund of $3,898,135 was on the 
basis of the number of pupils attending school 
at least forty days, amounting last year to $7.50 
per pupil. Special state aid to schools, classes 
and departments amounted to $6,731,352.08 
(this includes $181,930.50 Federal Aid). Funds 
for the payment of special aid to schools are 
appropriated by the legislature out of the 
state’s revenue fund. This fund is raised partly 
from a direct property state tax but by far the 
greater amount comes from a gross earnings 
tax on railroad, insurance, telegraph, telephone, 
express, freight line and sleeping car companies, 
inheritance taxes, occupation and royalty tax on 
iron ore, ete. 


DISCUSSION 


A EUROPEAN PLAN FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL REFORM IN CHINA! 


THE report of the League of Nations’ mission 


10, H. Becker, M. Falski, P. Langevin and R. 
H. Tawney, ‘‘The Reorganization of Education in 





of educational experts to China contains a major 
premise with which educationists everywhere 
will agree. Throughout the report, the distin- 





China,’’ League of Nations’ Institute of Intellee- 
tual Cooperation, Paris, 1932. 
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guished authors emphasize the principle that a 
truly effective system of national education must 
be built from the ground up, based upon a firm 
foundation of indigenous culture, and kept in 
close contact with the native language, litera- 
ture, history and social traditions. A belief in 
the soundness of this fundamental concept is 
supported by the negative evidence of proposed 
educational changes that have failed dismally 
because they were too completely transplanta- 
tions from an alien culture, and by the positive 
evidence of other educational reforms which 
have been conspicuous successes because they 
were deeply rooted in the lives of the people 
whom they were designed to serve. One needs 
to go no further than the Danish folk high 
school and the new rural school of Mexico to find 
evidence on the positive side which may be con- 
trasted with the folk high school in Germany 
and the imitation French lycée in Mexico on the 
negative side. 

In elaborating this thesis, that an educational 
system should derive its characteristic features 
from its native soil, the league’s experts natu- 
rally find it difficult to remain altogether con- 
sistent. They insist that China shall work out 
her educational system without running into the 
pitfall of “Americanization.” It is clear, how- 
ever, that China is attempting to adopt many 
features of Western civilization. The German, 
Polish, French and English members of the 
league’s mission recognize this fact but betray 
considerable anxiety lest European educational 
ideas should be diluted, adulterated and perhaps 
made even definitely poisonous by passing 
through American channels before reaching 
China. They insist that “the cultural conditions 
of Europe are more suitable than American con- 
ditions for adaptation to Chinese requirements, 
because, precisely, American civilization has 
developed in spite of a total absence of local 
traditions, whereas European, like Chinese 
civilization, must always take count of local 
traditions dating back thousands of years” (pp. 
28-29). At the same time they reiterate that 
they “do not wish to see European educational 
methods substituted for those imported from 
America” (p. 29). 
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The league’s experts, in their specifie recom- 
mendations for reform measures, do not entirely 
conceal their desire to have more European and 
less American influence on education in China. 
In recommending a special commission to agree 
on standard scientific technical terms in the 
Chinese language, they propose that the com- 
mission be aided by European experts (p. 199) ; 
in suggesting an entrance age of seven years 
for the elementary schools, they point out 
specifically that they are following the Euro- 
pean system (p. 71); and in urging certain 
preparatory measures, they state that “as soon 
as possible a special commission should be sent 
to Europe to study the organization of school 
administration” and that “Chinese specialists be 
sent to Europe to study text-books, curricula, 
ete.” (p. 200). 

The members of the mission appear to be par- 
ticularly suspicious of departments of education 
built on the American pattern. They point out 
that in the United States “education is now 
regarded as a distinct subject, a science in fact, 
which embodies all the relevant sciences such as 
psychology, sociology, method, didacties, school 
management, hygiene, ete. An ever increasing 
number of educators are constantly being re- 
leased by the universities, that is to say secon- 
dary-school teachers familiar with all the sub- 
jects covered by the science of education and 
who have not specialized in one or other of the 
subjects comprised in the programme of studies. 
Without exaggeration it has been said that many 
of these men ‘know how to teach what they do 
not know themselves.’ This is not said jokingly; 
it constitutes the entire problem of teacher 
training” (p. 119). The authors insist, further, 
that “under present circumstances, to combine 
the study of pedagogy in such detailed form, 
including experimental psychology and school 
administration, with the intensive scientific 
studies that must be pursued by a secondary- 
school teacher in the matter of natural sciences 
or philological sciences, is to undertake a task 
which is beyond human possibility or which is 
at least beyond the resources which may be 
drawn upon in practice during the few years 
spent in study. The recognition of this fact 
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has, in the majority of European countries, led 
to a considerable retrogression of the importance 
attached to pedagogy in the training of secon- 
dary-school teachers” (pp. 119-120). 

The authors further disclose their distrust for 
American educational “enthusiasm” by repeat- 
ing the threadbare argument—an argument 
which is almost unbelievably naive in modern 
educational circles—that “the science of educa- 
tion can never take the place of a knowledge 
of the subject” (p. 122). Coming, as it does, 
immediately after a denial that the authors seek 
“to underrate the admirable results obtained by 
the American science of education or, in par- 
ticular, the commendable success achieved by the 
Teachers College of Columbia University,” the 
statement clearly implies that American students 
of education believe it possible to teach or learn 
without having anything to teach or learn. It 
is only charitable to charge this statement to 
ignorance of modern educational developments 
rather than to any deliberate attempt to discredit 
the scientific movement in education. Regard- 
less of motives, however, one must regret that 
so childish a doctrine can be promulgated under 
the auspices of the League of Nations’ Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The commission’s conclusions and suggestions 
for preparatory measures of reform in China 
include the following recommendations: 


(1) The authority and influence of the Minister 
of Education shall be strengthened by enlarging 
his sphere of action, especially in the field of ap- 
pointments, and by giving him the support of 
various representative, advisory boards and com- 
missions. 

(2) The administration of schools shall be cen- 
tralized by having higher education under the con- 
trol of the Ministry, secondary education under 
the control of the provincial authority, and primary 
education under the control of the district authori- 
ties. 

(3) By means of State regulations and State 
examinations, the training of teachers shall be 
standardized. Appointments of teachers shall be 
made by superior boards, not by presidents or 
principals, and tenure shall be secure. 

(4) Primary education shall be compulsory, free, 
and under the educational direction of a special 
primary education department in the ministry. 
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(5) Secondary education shall not be considered 
a mere preparatory institution for university edu- 
cation. Professional and normal schools shall form 
an integral part of secondary education. 

(6) The quality of university teaching needs to 
be improved. There are too many universities in 
certain centers. 

(7) All teachers must be masters of their sub- 
jects, and not only of methods—‘‘ the historical or 
psychological premises of education.’’ 

(8) There shall be less text-book teaching. 

(9) Teaching loads shall be reduced. 

(10) Scientific establishments shall be equipped 
with apparatus made in China. 

(11) A special commission should be sent to 
Europe to study European methods of school ad- 
ministration. (This measure is designated as being 
especially urgent.) 

(12) Chinese specialists should be sent to 
Europe to study text-books and curricula. (This 
measure is also designated as being urgent.) 


Many of the recommendations in the above 
list, particularly the first four recommendations, 
suggest a Gallic bias in the commission’s think- 
ing. Most of the recommendations, moreover, 
are ones which former ministers and inspectors 
of typical European state systems could readily 
offer to many non-European nations without 
subjecting themselves to the fatigue of a long 
sea-voyage. 

HarotD BENJAMIN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ILLEGAL USE OF COPYRIGHT 
MATERIAL IN BOOKS 


In the past two years there has been a start- 
ling increase in the use of literary property 
without the permission. of the author or the 
copyright owner. Professors and teachers lift 
pages, in some eases even chapters, from copy- 
right books and duplicate them for distribu- 
tion to students, without realizing that this prac- 
tice is unethical and illegal and a definite handi- 
cap to the future production of scholarly work. 

The federal copyright laws give to the author 
(or publisher, if he is the copyright owner) 
“the exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, 
copy and vend the copyrighted work.” Copying 
without specific permission from the copyright 
proprietor is contrary to the law, and the per- 
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son who uses book material without authoriza- 
tion is liable for prosecution. 

Often teachers who duplicate material for 
distribution to students are thoughtless of the 
rights of the matter but in so doing they are 
violating the law and doing grave wrong to 
authors and publishers. Copyright control is 
granted authors not for the sole purpose of 
selfish aggrandizement, but to encourage re- 
search, authorship and publishing initiative and 
investment. 

Since so many members of the teaching pro- 
fession are authors themselves, they should un- 
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derstand that the practice of copying books, if 
applied to their own books, would necessarily 
cut down their royalties and would also be un- 
fair to the publishers who have thousands of 
dollars invested in producing the books. New 
books could not be brought out if they were not 
accorded copyright protection, and all civilized 
countries recognize this and safeguard literary 
property. 
MarRJORIE GRIESSER 
Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of 
Book Publishers 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS FOR 
CREDIT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 

A NEW arrangement of a relatively old prac- 
tice was begun this fall at the University of 
Illinois dating from September 1, 1932. For 
some years—indeed, so far as I can determine, 
since about 1895—this university has been using 
“special” examinations to be given 
upon the recommendation of the head or chairman 
of the department concerned or of some person 
duly authorized by him, and with the approval of 
the dean of the college in which the student is 
enrolled. Special examinations are reported as 
‘‘nassed,’’ or ‘‘failed,’’ and do not enter into 
any computation of averages. These examinations 
may be taken by students who have failed in a 
course and who are considered by the department 
concerned to be competent to secure credit without 
repeating the course, or who have not taken profi- 
ciency examinations at the time set, or who desire 
credit in courses not included in the provision for 
proficiency examinations. For each special exami- 
nation a fee of five dollars must be paid in advance. 


In addition to this special examination for 
eredit, beginning September 1, 1929, the so- 
called “proficiency” examination was inaugu- 
rated. This was an examination to be taken in 
subjects required for graduation and was by 
definition an examination “equivalent to the 
final examination given in any of the courses 
mentioned.” No credit was given in these pro- 
ficiency examinations, but the course require- 
ment was waived in case a student successfully 
passed the proficiency. 





This fall the following regulation went into 
effect regarding proficiency examinations: 


Proficiency examinations for advanced standing 
are offered in all elementary courses (normally 
courses open to freshmen) in English (rhetoric), 
Foreign Languages (ancient and modern), Hy- 
giene, Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, and the 
Social Sciences. 

Any student who passes a proficiency examina- 
tion in a University course is given credit towards 
graduation for the amount regularly allowed in 
the course, provided credit in such course does not 
duplicate credit counted for admission to the Uni- 
versity. The grade in proficiency examinations 
shall be ‘‘pass’’ or ‘‘not pass.’? No ‘applicant 
is given a grade of ‘‘pass’’ unless he has received 
a grade of at least ‘‘C’’ in the examination. 

Proficiency examinations are provided without 
fee. The examinations in Rhetoric and Hygiene 
are given each semester in the week preceding 
registration of upper classmen and are conducted 
by the departments concerned. Examinations in 
other subjects are given early in each semester 
under such regulations as may be necessary for 
their proper conduct, including the filing of appli- 
cations by students for such examinations a reason- 
able length of time before the date set for the 
examination. 

Proficiency examinations may not be taken to 
remove a failure in a course. 


Fundamentally, this move means that the pro- 
ficiency examination is made practically the 
same as the special examination and that both 
are approximately the equivalent of final ex- 
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aminations in particular courses. In practice 
the proficiency examination is being given as a 
group examination at specified times whereas 
the special examination, with its five dollar fee, 
is being used for individual cases. 

An unexpected use for these proficiency ex- 
aminations arose, and the following letter has 
been dispatched to the high-school principals 
of the state by the registrar of the university, 
Mr. G. P. Tuttle: 


To High School Principals: 

The University is aware that there are in the 
high schools of the State this year a good many 
pupils who are doing post graduate work, includ- 
ing some who plan later to enter the University. 
Many of this latter group may be taking courses 
particularly in the foreign languages or advanced 
mathematics, which are given also at the Univer- 
sity. For the benefit of any of your pupils who 
may be interested let me call your attention to 
the proficiency examinations in freshman courses 
which the University is now offering. These ex- 
aminations furnish a means for post graduate 
pupils in your school to earn credit at the Univer- 
sity after they have entered here, for work in 
excess of admission requirements which they may 
be doing this year in courses offered at the Univer- 
sity. The regulations with reference to these 
examinations are as follows: ... 

You will note that if passed the examinations 
give credit toward the degree. Consequently, you 
will understand of course that they are fully the 
equivalent of regular semester examinations, At 
present we are requiring all freshmen to take the 
proficiency examinations in Rhetoric and Hygiene. 
All others are optional. No record is made of 
failures, so that the student may try the examina- 
tions without the fear that he may incur a failure 
on his record if he does not pass. 

My office will gladly give you further informa- 
tion about these examinations or about any of our 
courses in which examinations are given. 


A very wide difference in practice in the giv- 
ing of these new proficiency examinations this 
fall is interesting to note as providing some 
idea of how the proficiencies may develop here 
at Illinois. In the case of freshman rhetoric, 
the examination was offered to every freshman 
not having credit in that course. I believe that 
some attempt was made to get every freshman 
to write at least some part of this examination. 
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Then the group was told that those who saw no 
point in continuing could stop and not finish the 
examinaticu. The results even yet are not very 
clear, but about two hundred students succeeded 
in acquiring credit in Rhetoric 1 and 2 by means 
of these proficiency examinations. In hygiene 
a very much smaller number of students were 
allowed to pass: the examination. These two 
subjects were the only ones in which an attempt 
was made to reach all freshmen. 

The language departments offered proficiency 
examinations in all four of their elementary 
courses—that is, in each one of their first four 
courses. Not a great many people took these 
proficiencies. In one of the language depart- 
ments, almost every one who took the examina- 
tion passed. In another department, almost 
every one who took the examination failed. 
This simply means that there is, at present, a 
very wide difference in attitudes toward these 
examinations and conceptions of their function. 

In the case of chemistry and its elementary 
course, the results, I was told by the chemistry 
department, were highly satisfactory and they 
were well pleased with the outcome. 

Other departments are working on the prob- 
lem and the proficiency examination has already 
taken its place among the pedagogic devices for 
earning credit at the University of Illinois. 


Harris F. FLErcHer 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS VISIT HOMES IN SUMMER 


MICHIGAN has been featuring summer project 
supervision in home economies in the smaller 
towns for the past three years. The summer 
of 1932 kept 50 teachers busy for one month 
beyond the school year visiting the homes of 
their pupils. With two projects for each girl 
there will be reports for over 2,500 home 
projects as fruit of the summer work. The 
growth in quality and quantity of the home 
projects conducted during the school year has 
contributed to the improvement of plans, activi- 
ties and reports for the longer projects under- 
taken after the close of school. 

“Loaning sets” have stimulated interest in the 
work and have aided in promoting standards. 
A “loaning set” consists of six to ten reports 
of home projects selected (a) to show an assort- 
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ment from various aspects of home economics 
and (b) to present samples of work from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Not only are pupils 
interested in the records, stories, illustrations 
and attractive covers of work done elsewhere, 
but they realize the possibility that their own 
reports may be used in next year’s sets. Teach- 
ers borrow the sets from the state supervisor of 
home economies for two weeks. They are use- 
ful in promoting the new plans and in inspiring 
the girls when they are ready to write up their 
reports. One superintendent described this as a 
“remarkable and valuable service of the state 
department.” 

The teachers’ stories reveal their findings and 
reactions to home conditions. They invariably 
comment on the value of home visiting in mak- 
ing plans for the next year. There is no diffi- 
culty in teaching by the problem-solving method 
when so many actual problems in homes are evi- 
dent and illustrations for desirable and undesir- 
able solutions are observed. The informal 
contact bridges many gulfs and provides oppor- 
tunity for clearing parents’ understanding of 
many general school problems which are not 
likely to be brought up, even if the parents do 
visit the school. This past year two devices 
were used at Michigan State College and Michi- 
gan State Normal College to reduce the teachers’ 
fear of first home visiting (1) by having the 
student teachers assist or assume responsibility 
in supervising home projects undertaken while 
they are practice teaching and (2) by having 
junior college students visit once to three times 
during the summer with a teacher who is super- 
vising home projects. 

Choosing at least one of the two projects from 
the girl’s regular summer activities frequently 
requires considerable ingenuity to provide for 
growth and educational value. Aptitude and 
skill for a chosen project results in varied re- 
quirements in scope and time for different girls; 
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one skilful girl makes 8 garments, including 2 
new materials to handle and 2 wardrobe studies 
for one of her projects, while another girl who 
courageously chooses a clothing project, though 
she dislikes sewing, makes a new dress, a slip 
and remodels a dress after listing and checking 
her summer wardrobe. In order to insure 
growth in more than manipulative skills in 
clothing and food preservation projects, a “sup- 
plementary activity” is expected. In food 
preservation the girl includes an estimate or 
budget of the family needs for home-preserved 
products and an inventory of what is on hand. 
In clothing, one of several activities may be 
considered: where several garments are make- 
overs, the various jobs in cleaning and prepara- 
tion of materials for makeover are used; the 
summer or fall wardrobe is listed and checked 
as to (a) “on hand,” (b) “to be fixed,” and 
(c) “new’’; illustrations of suitable textures and 
materials for certain commercial patterns are 
carefully selected and mounted. Every phase 
of home economies taught, including home nurs- 
ing, is represented. 

Pupil preparation of newspaper articles pub- 
lished during the supervision period, the plan- 
ning of the exhibit at the fair or the school, the 
occasional picnic, camping party or other social 
activity, together with the achievements in the 
home projects themselves, strengthen the home 
economics training of the girls. Mothers are 
particularly generous in commending the value 
of these directed experiences in promoting our 
goal of training for worthy home membership. 

The teacher who visits homes has become a 
more understanding, resourceful human being, 
has broadened her own home-making experience, 
and has paved the way for more effective teach- 
ing more intelligently appreciated. 

RutsH FREEGARD, 
State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Michigan 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLS 
Despite the increase in high-school enrolment 
which has been noted during the past few years, 
there are still two million boys and girls under 
18 years at work and hundreds of thousands of 


children are leaving school each year in the vain 
hope of finding employment. The employed 
child is taking the job from an adult bread- 
winner; the idle child is a menace to society. 
Both groups should be returned to school and 
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a suitable type of education should be provided 
for them. 

The warning against the breakdown of educa- 
tional standards, and the plea for a return to 
school of children who are now competing in the 
labor market, signed by distinguished leaders in 
the fields of education, politics, religion, labor 
and social welfare is our clarion eall to action 
in a wide-spread campaign to preserve and 
strengthen the public schools in order that they 
may meet this increased responsibility which the 
industrial depression has forced upon them. 

Never has the need for maintaining progress 
in building up our educational structure been 
more urgent than at the present time—and never 
has it been so dangerously threatened. 

Information from individual counties in 36 

states indicates that antiquated systems of rais- 
‘ing school revenues, coupled with drastie cuts 
in appropriations, are rapidly lowering the 
efficiency of the schools. Some schools have 
not opened this year, or are operating for only 
a few weeks, and in many places the term is 
being shortened by one to two months. One 
Ohio county reports that it is faced with a 
three- or five-months school term in the major- 
ity of districts; Dayton, Ohio, did not open its 
schools until September 26 and operated on a 
three-day week basis until October 20; on De- 
cember 15, the schools will close for a three- 
weeks “holiday,” and no one knows yet what 
will happen after that; in Arkansas some coun- 
ties report that terms have been shortened from 
20 to 25 per cent. and last year in one county 
not a single school was open; an Indiana county 
reports that, due to the new tax law, unless 
valuations inerease by 40 per cent., there will 
not be more than five or six months of school 
in 1933-34. Teachers’ salaries have been cut as 
much as 50 per cent., and in many cases teach- 
ers have been unpaid for months, although 
teaching loads have- enormously increased. 
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In certain extremely poor communities there 
is simply not enough wealth to support the 
publie schools. A state equalization fund is the 
obvious remedy. Both local and state funds, 
however, may be inadequate to maintain services 
at former levels, due to antiquated tax laws. 
Pending modification of these laws or of local 
tax assessment systems, temporary reduction in 
expenditures may be necessary in some states. 

One of the genuine tragedies of the present 
situation is that too often such economies are 
being made with little thought of their effect 
upon the children or the labor market. En- 
forcement of attendance, which should be 
strengthened at such a time, may be one of the 
first points where service is curtailed. Voea- 
tional training, guidance and counselling work, 
all designed to hold children in school and to 
prepare them for better jobs later, are often 
sharply cut or eliminated. The same is true 
of the training courses maintained in continua- 
tion schools for unemployed minors. This is in 
striking contrast to the policy of several Euro- 
pean countries which have expanded their tech- 
nical and vocational courses as a practical and 
far-sighted method of easing up the unemploy- 
ment situation for young workers. 

This winter 44 state legislatures will be in 
session. We call upon the legislatures of these 
states to adopt such measures as are necessary 
to keep children in school and out of the over- 
crowded labor market and to provide opportu- 
nities for technical and vocational education. 

The present depression is the first one in 
which support for the schools has been gener- 
ally curtailed. Economies are essential in such 
a time as this, but the undiscriminating slashing 
of school budgets is not an economy. If we fail 
to educate the children of to-day so that they 
may take an intelligent and enlightened part 
in the problems of their times, we are surely 
paving the way for the next depression—The 
American Child. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE ADMIS- 
SIONS AND GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 
A SsTIMULATING and significant conference on 
college admissions and guidance problems was 





held at the Hotel St. Regis in New York City 
on November 3. Over five hundred educators, 
attracted by the importance of the subjects that 
appeared upon the program and by the promi- 
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nence of those who were to present them, re- 
sponded to the invitations sent out by the spon- 
soring organizations, the committees on person- 
nel methods and on college testing of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the commission on 
the relation of school and college of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. 

Dr. William S. Learned, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
opened the conference and spoke on “Admission 
to College.” Stressing the desirable aims of 
education and the need for many general re- 
forms in methods and changes in emphasis, he 
called for a new approach to the task of choos- 
ing those who are to continue formal education 
at the higher levels. Such an approach as he 
suggested would involve a greater concentration 
upon the pupil, in order to learn his real abili- 
ties and powers “not in terms of units or semes- 
ter hours but in accurate terms of knowledge, 
kinds and tendencies of skills, extent and char- 
acter of minimum limitations.” 

The same principles that were set forth in Dr. 
Learned’s excellent paper were shown by Dr. 
Johnston, of the University of Minnesota, to 
apply to “The Guidance Function in the Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges,” for in order to intel- 
ligently guide the student through the maze of 
his intellectual life, we need to know more 
accurately the sort of an individual he is and 
what sort of abilities and interests seem best to 
determine the course of his studies. 

President MeVey, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, was the third speaker at the morning 
session with “Individual vs. Institutional Ac- 
creditation” as his topic. He called for a 
recognition of the worth of a student as mea- 
sured in terms and by processes that make him 
independent of a bias in judgment based upon 
the standing of the particular institution in 
which he happens to be studying. 

In his luncheon address, Dean Boucher, of the 
University of Chicago, subscribed heartily to 
the theses of the morning speakers and, review- 
ing the history of admissions in his own univer- 
sity, showed the trend towards liberalism and the 
recognition of individual differences. 

The afternoon session, though devoted to the 
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annual meeting of the institutional members of 
the Educational Records Bureau, was an in- 
tegral part of the whole conference period. Its 
main theme was strengthened and further de- 
veloped in President Robertson’s address on 
“The American Council Cumulative Record 
Forms for Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

Of the reports of the various committees of 
the bureau, the one which was of most general 
interest and had closest relationship to the sub- 
jects chosen for chief emphasis in the confer- 
ence was that of the school and college relations 
committee, made by its chairman, Dr. Eugene 
R. Smith. He summarized the replies received 
from a large number of colleges to the question- 
naire sent out by the committee, accompanying 
five recommendations suggesting constructive 
changes in admissions procedures. The reaction 
of the majority of the colleges from which re- 
plies had been received showed a deep interest 
in the work of the committee and a general 
desire to cooperate, so far as possible. 

Speaking for the commission on the relation 
of school and college of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. Josephine Gleason, of 
Vassar College, explained briefly the objectives 
of the commission’s plan which has been pre- 
sented to, and accepted by, approximately 180 
colleges. This plan involves the freeing of cer- 
tain selected schools for experimentation with 
secondary school curricula and the use of com- 
plete and detailed cumulative records and the 
principals’ endorsements, for the purpose of 
the selection of college candidates, in the place 
of the usual admissions procedure. 

Mr. Roger T. Twitchell, chairman of the 
Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board, described how that organization has been 
at work upon the curricular side of the problem 
of college relations. Its aim has been the devel- 
opment of plans for establishing a correlation 
between the subject fields in the curriculum and 
integration within those fields. 

The conference came to its close with a for- 
mal dinner in the Egyptian Room of the St. 
Regis. The speaker of the evening was Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. With the title, “The Col- 
leges Undermine Themselves: An Indictment of 
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the Admission System,” he proceeded to show 
how many of the leading institutions of higher 
learning were liberalizing their own curricula 
and taking many marked progressive steps to 
do a better piece of work with the individual 
student and that nevertheless they clung, in 
many instances, to the traditional admissions 
procedures which involve the rating of students 
in terms of hours, units and credits, instead of 
upon the basis of intellectual power, grasp of 
large bodies of subject-matter and personal 
traits and interests that assure college success. 
He felt that by insisting upon measuring stand- 
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ards in terms of uncompleted and sometimes for- 
gotten subject-matter, the colleges were prevent- 
ing the secondary schools from entering upon 
such desirable reforms in their own curricula as 
they had already started to develop at the higher 
levels. 

A fuller account of this conference, including 
all the main addresses in full, will appear in the 
Educational Record, published by the American 
Council on Education in Washington. 

Winston B. STEPHENS 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 

New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF ABSENCES ON ACCOUNT 
OF SICKNESS AMONG HIGH- 
SCHOOL GIRLS 

Iv is part of the regular school procedure in 
the junior high schools of Salt Lake City for 
the physical education teachers in their respec- 
tive schools to excuse pupils who are sick in 
school and desire to be excused to go home and 
to readmit all pupils to school who have been 
absent because of their own sickness or the sick- 
ness of any one else in the home. In other 
words, it is the duty of these physical educa- 
tion teachers to be sort of school nurses but 
under quite different circumstances from those 
of the regular school nurses as employed by the 
board of education for similar service in the 
elementary schools of Salt Lake City. 

As a physical education teacher of girls in 
the Jackson Junior High School, I have, as 
part of my daily routine work, to admit every 
girl who has been out because of sickness or 
advise her to remain at home until she is en- 
tirely well; to excuse those who need to be 
allowed to leave school, because of sickness, be- 
fore the school day is over. 

In an attempt to provide for sufficient time 
to do this work early enough to allow the last 
girl to get to her advisory class before the 
tardy bell rings, I am always at my desk 
o.k.ing pupils into school at least ten minutes 
before the teachers’ bell rings. The days when 
and in the months when the absences are the 
greatest, I am usually at work a half hour be- 


fore the required time to be there. Monday is 
the day when our largest numbers of pupils are 
returning to school and also the day when the 
most are advised to return home because they 
are not well enough to be in school. Many 
children are so anxious to return to school that 
they come to carry their Monday-and-the-begin- 
ning-of-the-week responsibilities, whether they 
are really able to be back at work or not. Some 
few are not so responsible. 

I had an advisory class of thirty-nine seventh 
grade girls and boys; a first period geography 
class; and every other period in the day com- 
pletely scheduled with, physical education 
classes. This left me no time whatever to talk 
with “sick” pupils concerning their individual 
needs. It devolved upon me to check the ex- 
cuses presented very quickly and to use as little 
time as possible. As it was, I seldom finished 
the cursory work which I did do without in- 
fringing upon the time of my advisory class 
time and its responsibilities. 

The report which follows is a résumé of my 
records of the absences, length and causes, from 
sickness of the seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
girls in the Jackson Junior High School during 
the first semester of the school year, 1930-31. 
Listed by months the cases of such absences 
coming under my jurisdiction were: September, 
80; October, 116; November, 164; December 
160; January, 130; total, 650. 

The causes listed are just as the parent or 
child reported them. Under “teeth” I have 
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included toothache, abscessed teeth and dental 
visits; under “stomach” biliousness, nausea and 
other such ailments as may be identified as 
stomach or intestinal disturbance, much of 
which I suspect was probably caused by con- 
stipation or eating no breakfast (a too common 
habit among growing children). I listed under 
“eough” only such persistent coughs as I did 
not associate with a sympton of cold. I ac- 
cepted “flu” only when a physician had so di- 
agnosed the case. “Menstruation” accounts for 
very little absence, considering that many of 
these girls are young and their periods are 
not fully established. Under “miscellaneous” 
I have included boils, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
heart attacks, ete. Most of these cases were 
not serious and were of short duration. 

Many cases were so casual and irregular that 
they seriously affected pupils’ school success. 
To be absent one day many times is often more 
retarding than longer absence once or twice. 
Absence tends to retard. I have talked to the 
teachers and all said that they felt that the 
children who were absent, with only two ex- 
ceptions, would have gotten along better in 
their school work had they had more regular 
attendance. Those two were not considered 
normal junior high school pupils. 

The outstanding reason for children being 
absent from school is illness. Colds usually 
account for 50 per cent. or more of total school 
absence. This means that the school treats colds 
as a real enemy and does all that it can to 
prevent this common malady. 

My report shows 252 eases of colds, as re- 
ported. It is quite likely that many eases listed 
under “sore throat,” “headache” and “earache” 
might rightfully be attributed to “colds,” 
directly or indirectly. 

There was not one epidemic in the school, 
although there were several quarantine cases, 
one case of scarlet fever in October and one in 
November that necessitated the absence of two 
junior high school girls. These were among the 
few long absence cases. There were a few ex- 
clusion eases, scabies, eczema and impetigo. 
The 8 “eye” cases were minor inflammatory 
irritations, not contagious. 

Many pupils frequently suffered from head- 
aches and nausea, both of which are sometimes 
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symptoms of eye defects. 45 out of 50 “head- 
ache” and “nausea” cases have defective sight, 
30 of the girls with eye defects also had “large 
buried” or “diseased” tonsils, according to the 
school physician’s report, and 23 were advised 
by this same physician to have their tonsils re- 
moved. One of these “eye” cases had a goiter 
concerning which the school physician asked to 
have the family physician’s opinion. Each of 
these girls was absent once and some were 
absent many times during the semester. 

The school physician recommended that: 38 
girls have their tonsils removed; 14 girls’ 
throats should be “watched”; 14 girls’ throats 
were “bad.” I have discovered that every one 
of these 66 girls had colds or tonsilitis during 
the first semester. 

Our total semester absence among the girls 
from all causes was 2,202. Our total absence 
among the same group from sickness for the 
first semester was 650. This included: 2 ap- 
pendectomies; 6 tonsillectomies; 1 serious case 
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of anemia; 1 serious case of rheumatism; 2 
girls bordering on St. Vitus Dance; 3 cases of 
chronic appendicitis; 2 girls with heart trouble; 
1 girl with spinal curvature; several exclusions, 
which were all serious and warranted the ab- 
sences they caused. 

While some of the other absence was un- 
avoidable, I am sure that much of it could have 
been prevented. One is amazed even in the 
junior high school at the little applied knowl- 
edge which is manifest. Many girls were fre- 
quently absent. 

I made a list of 23 girls whose absences had 
been very frequent because of sickness and sub- 
mitted it to the teachers, casually asking for 
checks and ratings as “above average,” “aver- 
age,” “below average,” to indicate the standing 
of those girls in their respective classes. Only 
five were rated as definitely “below average.” 
Absence was given as the cause of their low 
rating, yet I observed little or no drop in marks 
because of absence. The teachers said that they 
thought that all these girls might have done 
better work had they not been absent. All 
these girls and many others had more absence 
due to other causes than to sickness. This fact 
and the frequency of short absences make me 
question the seriousness of some of them. Per- 
haps some of the one-day absences were not 
necessary, and yet many of them in cases where 
the girl went to bed and gave her body a chance 
to offer early resistance, especially in the case 
of colds, may have saved the girls from longer 
sickness. With repeated absence from any 
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cause children lose interest and fall behind in 
their work, yet, if they can miss school re- 
peatedly and suffer no ill effects, we need a 
school plumb line. I say that with no reflec- 
tion upon our particular local conditions, as it 
is a common find. While I put personal health 
above any school work, I know that some chil- 
dren are apt to take advantage of “not feeling 
very well” to remain away from school, fully 
realizing that sickness is the most accepted 
legitimate excuse, and their parents uphold 
them. Most of these 23 girls are retarded and 
are only near average in mental rating. 

The daily cases varied in number. There was 
no day in which I had less than two to check on. 
From two, I have run as high as 22 in one day 
of admittanees alone. With 10, 12, 13, and 22 
on busy days in September; 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
18 in October; 9, 10, 12, and 15 in November; 
and from 14 on December the first (perhaps a 
“hang-over” from Thanksgiving) with increas- 
ing numbers to 25 to December the eighth, and 
far too many on other days during that month. 
January opened with 13, continuing with 12 on 
the twelfth and with a daily average of over 
6 absent throughout the entire month. All 
sickness cases were carried by only 258 girls, as 
50 girls were not absent at all during the first 
semester. 
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This shows less than one third of the absence 
during the five months due to sickness. 

The number of girls who were excused from 
school during the day was not included in the 
absence report. That total number of cases 
was 57. That meant less than a day’s absence 
in each ease and often less than half a day’s. 
There were many cases of children returning to 
school during the day, especially at noon, in 
order to be present part of a day, after they 
“felt better.” These would in some measure 
offset the number who left school during the 
school day. 
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There were 73 cases of girls who were ad- 
vised to return home after coming back to 
school, because I considered that they were not 
well enough to be in school. In no ease did I 
fail to take a girl’s word that she was sick, 
and I have no reason to believe that I was taken 
advantage of. I did check upon all sickness in 
detail and with care. 

Here are the facts! What dothey mean? To 
me, they are significant of: too much prevent- 
able absence; too much irregularity of attend- 
ance, interruption to the school program, in- 
terference with individual school progress; too 
little care in avoiding and correcting the causes 
of absence; too little time for teacher-pupil 
conferences; too little provision for health 
teaching and health service. The most effective 
health teaching is individual and can probably 
best be done when a pupil is not at her best 
and feels the need of specific knowledge. Are 
we prepared to expect improvement? No, un- 
less our present program, procedure and 
administrative set-up shall provide for: 

(1) An extended and satisfactory conference 
period which allows time and opportunity for 
the teacher in charge to talk with individual 
children concerning their individual health 
problems toward their solution. 

(2) Further time to telephone, write to or 
interview parents concerning children’s health. 

(3) Opportunity and authority to arrange 
changes in daily programs which are deemed 
advisable for the physical well-being of chil- 
dren who are below par. 

(4) Remedial official health service for chil- 
dren unable to secure private medical aid whose 
physical condition is responsible for repeated 
absences and the .child’s ill health. 

Of what use are examinations, records, finan- 
cial expenditures and effort if they bring no 
or practically no beneficial results? Sending 
notices home to parents just through the too 
busy teacher is not enough. I talked person- 
ally to every child after the medical exami- 
nation, and every girl whose condition had 
warranted the recommendation for any kind of 
correction had already known of her defect. 
Some of them had been told several times. The 
majority of these children seemed willing and 
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said that their parents were willing to have the 
corrections made, but for economic reasons were 
postponing it. Perhaps lack of personal con- 
tacts, which might have impressed them with 
the seriousness of the cases, might have gained 
closer cooperation with the parents. 

Just how far such absence is a school prob- 
lem and how much it concerns the principal and 
what can be done to prevent it are important 
questions. This survey indicates that this ab- 
sence problem affected about one half of the 
girls in the school; also that 272 cases were 
only one-day absences; that most of the cases 
did not require the services of a physician; 
that many girls were absent many times; that 
there was very little absence among the 31 “re- 
stricted” girls (recommended by the school 
physician or the family physician to take little 
or no part in the activity program); that I am 
operating as a sort of mechanical human 
checker instead of serving more fully as a 
health adviser. 

We are still claiming that “health” is the first 
objective of education, but even this survey of 
one very small factor in it, that of a study of 
the absence from school of 308 girls from sick- 
ness, in one semester, reminds us that we might 
consider it much more critically, much more 
seriously, much more thoroughly, much more 
adequately and efficiently to the betterment of 
child health and to the furtherance of school 
progress. 

LovIsE HENDERSON 

JACKSON JUNIOR HigH ScHOOL 

SaLt Lake City, UTAH 
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